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-SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 


READY ON SATURDAY: 
i Causes and Consequences 


By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN, Author of ‘Emerson, and Other Essays.” 12mo, €1 25. 








NH Mr. Chapman’s new book is a social and political essay of great penetration and is written with much pungency. It consists of 
an elaborate presentation, from varicus points of view, of the idea that man is fundamentally unselfish—its deductions being tho- 
|| roughly practical. The volume contains five chapters: ‘‘ Politics,” ‘‘Society,” ‘‘ Education,” ‘* Democracy,” and “Government.” 


|| Already published: Emerson and Other Essays. 12mo, $1.25 


1] Mr. Henry James speaks of the title essay in this volume a second time in Literature as follows: ‘ This essay is the most effective critical 
1 attempt made in the United States, or, I should suppose, anywhere, really to get near the philosopher of Concord.” 
| 
i| 
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Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology The Problems of Philosophy 


By Joun Grier Hrepen, Ph.D, Professor of Logic in Princeton 


| 
| By Asnanam Korres, D.D., Free University, Amsterdam. University, author of “ Inductive Logic.” An Introduction to 
i 





Translated from the Dutch by Rev. J. Hendrick de Vries, M.A. the Study of Philosophy. 12mo, $1.00. 
: : - This volume presents a concise and luminous statement of the vario 

With an introduction byProfessor Benjamin B, Warfield, D.D., points at iasue between the several schools of philosophy, and Re menge 
| LL.D. 8vo, $4.00. general introduction for beginners in the study. It is designed both fora 
| er riage work of reference and a tex(-book. 
1 ‘ ; 
I This work discusses all those questions which concern the place of 
||| theology among the sciences and its nature as a science with a “ prin- The Book of Games 
i} cipium ” of its own. Dr. Kuyper is probably to day the most considerable | By MARY Warts. With Directions How to Play Them. New 
||| figure in both political and ecclesiastical Holland, and the book shows and enlarged edition of *‘The Book of One Hundred 
'| “the depth of his insight, the breadth of his outlook, the intensity of his Games.’ 16mo, $1.00. 

conviction, the eloquence of his language, the pith and wealth of his In order to make this popular volume still more serviceable to the 


large number of people who have made use of it in the past, this substan- 
tially enlarged edition is issued at the former price. Fifteen new games 
have been added, and the book has been brought thoroughly up to date. 








| 
illustrations, the force, completeness, convincingness of his presentation.” 
} 





| The Navy in the Civil War 


A series of three volumes, giving the whole narrative of naval operations from 1861 to 1865. With many maps. New Edition. 
Each volume with steel engraving. The set, $3.00. 
The Blockade and the Cruisers. By Professor J. Russeit Souey. U.S. N. 


The Atlantic Coast. By Rear-Admiral Daniez Ammen, U.S N. 
| The Gulf and Inland Waters. By Captain A. T. Magan, U.S. N. 





1 . FIVE NOTEWORTHY RECENT BOOKS 

| 

| A REMARKABLE BOOK BY A NEW WRITER Yesterdays in the Philippines 

rf Life is Life By Joseru EaRLE Stevens. With 32 full-page illustrations from 

|| And Other Stories and Episodes. By Zack. 12mo, $1.50. photographs by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 

| “ ” ” This volume, written in the racy style of intimate correspondence. gives 

| a ee or we - ear er eae ing just that information about the archipelago which everybody wants to know 
“ There sinpecomienains er wits them in Ragtied literature.”"— British . « » Amore readable and entertaining book would be hard to find apart 

Weekly. from its contemporary importance.” —Philadelphia Presa. 





The King’s Jackal Nature for Its Own Sake The Girl at Cobhurst 


By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. Second | virst Studies in Natural Appearances, By | 8¥ FRANK R. Stockton. 12mo, $1.50. 


Large Edition. With iliustrations and _ booties of ommend 
a noveb-bellae by Charles Dana Gibson. | J0B8™ C. Van Drxe, L H.D., author of veariy ah arn Canur companion Gk tot oe 


12mo, $1 25. ‘*Art for Art’s Sake.” With photo- hand dled with gasaiting cherm aed ate 1B eppreet, 
v4 Davis is aware t immeseoly eotertainiog, gravure portrait. 12mo, $1.50. youth.’'—The Spectator. 
an we were ar a story w 
o . d this book without rout boring hte ok this Mr. Stockton has struck a vein of 
Up SAS a ae trae Duo a, Minn Penney tea Searing per 


of pieasuradle arto ihe beauty the quick- 
sent ment, w: Puld har do better | ened, anu bis sensitirene pom ye! that's is all son, and it nd it would be well worth segpleg the book 
| to pame: *The King’s Sackal. hes BPs ~ tiaddiphia | about him in the world increased stimulated.” | if only to make her acquaintance.’’— Lvening 
Bulletin. —Chicago Triowne. Sun. 
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E:ducational. 


CaLrrornsia, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 


[4k s0RkOUCH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs, GzorGE A. CaSwELL. Principal. 





Connecticut, Lakeville. 
ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Conducted on the principles of the new educa- 
tion. College preparation. 
Eviza Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 
Frank M. McMurry, Pb 
Advisers to the Faculty. 





CoNNECTICUT (Litchfield County), Washington. 
HE RIDGE.—HOME AND PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. $700. No extras. 
WILLiaM G. BrinsmMavE (Harvard), Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, page Street. 
Li MISSES HEBB 
rd 


September 28. Prepares for College. 





DIsTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
YWEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Wasbington. French 
the language of the house. See gee Mile L. M. Rov- 
LIGNY Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, City 
Post Office, Washington, D. c. 





ILLINo1s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Bulldithg. 
MICAGO CULLEGE OF LAW, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further infurmation, 
address the Secretary, ET 





MARYLAND, Baltimore 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t 
+DGEWURTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls —3Atb year will begin September 

28, 1898. Mrs. H. P. Le FeBVRE, Princ‘pal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, A Principal 








MARYLAND, Catonsville 
Sz: TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 18¥8. Prepares for College. 
Heads Of School; Miss M. C. CaRTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VER. SITY Law Szrhool, 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. "Beneert, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OXBURY LA TIN “SCHOOL. 

The Trustees of the Roxbury “atin School take 
renee im announcing that the Head Master of the 
hool has consented to take into his family the com 
ing year a few boys, not more than six, between twelve 
and eighteen years of age, who wish to attend the 
above school. For terms and further taformation, ad- 

dross Wm. ©. CotLtaR Head Master, 

108 Maple St., Roxbury, Mass. 


and Day School A Girls will reoven | 


Educational. 


Micuiaay, Orchard 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY, 
21st year. Prepares for leading universities. 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell ee Bigger of Mi-higan, New gy jum, 
50x150 Address ‘‘OLONEL ROGERS, Supt. 





New HAmpsHire, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampsbire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre- 
paration for any college, and government academies, 
Fault commercial course—ousiness, law, stenography 
and typewriting. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 





New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNIt HOLLY ACADEMY.—One 
hour from Phiisdelphia, two bours from New 
York. Prepares for college or business. Newly fur- 
nished throughout. Large new Gymnarium, Labora- 
tory, Library, Excellent boating Essentialiv a h: me 
school, JOHN W. ALLEN, Headmaster. 





New Jersey Newton. 
OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. — $300 
yearly. The student, nct the class, isthe unit. Equal 
advantages for the bright and the slow. 1 anguages by 
natives 800 feet above the sea-level. Heaithy and 
dry. Table excellent. Catalogue 
. C. Pra, BS, Principal. 


New YoRK. #Hrooklyn 286-292 Washington Ave. 
S$? CATHARINE S HALL, 
Diocesan School for Girls. 
New and superior advantages; mod: rn methods; home 
care and social ecreation. is: CONRO, Principal, 


NEw YorK City, 2 West 14th Street. 
EW YORK BUARDING SCHOOL 
DIRE TORY —We represent schools in every 
State inthe Onion. Circulars and fu'l information of 
select, highgrade Boarving Schools given parents. 
Stat+ sex und age of pn dil Miss 4 N. AANNaY. 


f demy.—25 mi'esfrom New York. High and beau- 
tiful. Vet rao ie.cher, Large single, steam-beated 
rooms Horses and po ties for riaing, drill, and ‘artil- 
lery practice. “It is a sare, thorough school, under 
kiud, firm, hometik management.’ 

Capt. J Witson, A.M., ere. 











New YorK, Nyac 


i DSON RIVER MILITARY ACA- 





New York, Utica 
RS PiATT'S SCHOOL.—The nex 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22. 1898, 





NorTH CAR LINA, Ashevile, 261 Chestnut St. 
ISS CHAMPION’s HUME AND 
Day School for Giris. 13th year begins fept 28. 





Massacuvusetts, Boston, 00 Mt. Vernon Street. 
RS. PHILIP S. STONE 


will receive into her family, as boarders, one or 
ortwo young girls who are bartending school in Boston. 


Ref: 
Rt, Rev, William Lawreeee, | DD. Rostor; Rev Leigh. 
ton Parks, D D., Boston; A. 8. Wheeler Esq.. 72 Mari- 
borough Street. Boston; Prof. F. Chaudi ler, Mass, 
Institute Technolozy, Boston; Rev. Prof. A. V.G. Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 





Massacuvsetts, Cambridge, 36 Concord Ave, 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 


A Select School for Girls and Young Women. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





Massacuvusetrs, C-mbridge, 9 Channing St. 
HE LEE SCHOOL OR GIKkLS. 
Miss M. L. Kevvy, Principal. 





Massachusetts, Danve 
TLLARD HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Twelfth year. Mrs 8. M. D. MrRrriLt, Principal. 





MassacuuseTts, Dux’ 
P? WDER PoIN Tr SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Sctentific School, Onege or Bucriness. Indi 
vidual teachin Elementary lasses for young boys 


Home and outdoor life. eB. "Tears, 8.B. (M.I.T.). 





Massacuosetts, Framingham. 

TSS HYVDE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 

Girls.—A pleasant country home, with individ. 
pape wg by accompiished teachers. Number limited 


ny begins on the 80th of September. 





MassacHuusetts, South 
UMMER ACADEM vy. PREPARES 
boyn for any ) Oemaae or Scientific School, The 
most advanced methods 
edens' attention # wy e508. the study of English. 
toachers. Terms. 
Percer L. Horvye, A.M. (Harvard). 





Massacnusetts, Waban (Newton). 
INDSOR HALL SCHOOL. 
* es a rf, CHARLES H, CLARK. 





Massachusetts, Worcester, 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA. 
demy —484 


iS ier eas eee 





Outo, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed) Circeniass sent on anplication 





Oun10, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, avondale. 
HE H THANE MILIER SCHOOL 
for Girls. (Mt Auburn Institute, Fstablished 
1856.)—School of Lasgung”, Lit-rature, History, and 
Art Eleciive courses study. Preparation for 
foreign travel. Famiiy limited i. number. 
Address Mrs. H THANE MILLER. 





PENNSYLVASIA, Germantown, 211-221 W. Chelten Ave, 
SS VeNS SCHOOL, 

Mrs J.F.Dripps 380th » rosad College prepara- 
tion for girls. Circular mate 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philade)phia, Chestnut Hill, 
RS. COMEGYS AND MiSS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 8 Students prepared for college, 








VERMONT, Burlington. 
ISHOP HUPK:.NS HALL for GIRLS. 
Evita M. CuarRg, Princtpal. 
Bishop Hat Visitor. 


VERMONT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTT- 
tute for Roys. Paterr drill, H, H, Ross, Prin- 
Bishop H Hatt Vi 8 tor. = 


VIRGINIA, Richmond 
NiVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
nr Medicine, Dentistry, and 


25 te ? ‘an entire three-yaar course. 51 Instructors; 
students last session Catalogue (84 pages) on ap 
— to Tue Procror. 


. Lennoxville 
ISHOP'S £ COL EGE SCHOOL. 

Church School for Boya, on lines of ity gk Pub- 
lle Schools, #pectelly adapted ish 
residente in America. ag ty! cricket, and health 
country eituation. —- 7 yt York references. 
avear, Perry. V A , Heodmaster. 


ANCE, Paris, Rue Michel A 
OMe # DUCA TION for rie Daughters 


of Gentlemen —-Mlles, GOUNIAULT receive a lim- 
ited pny sod of young ladies. Splendid joaallty, neat 
Bola-de Houl gne 





cipal 





Pharm 











TSS ANABLE'S BP enc ty es Yl and Day 
application, pg hany By 27. eso Pine Bt. Psion 
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Educational. 
MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLORENCE BaLDWIN, Principal. Within seven years 
more than seventy-five pupils naveentered Bryn Mawr 
College from this scpovl. Diploma given in both 
General and Coilege-rreparatory ounmes. Fine fle 
proof stove vuilding. 25 ares beautiful grounds. For 
circuiar. adcress the Secretary. 





THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PRELIMIN aRY FALL CUUMsE ve, ins seprember 1. 
REGULAR INIER COURSE. begins October 1 

EXCBLLENT Ts ACHING FaCiLiTiES: Mag. ificent College 
Builuings; Superb Lecture Had and Amphi:beatres; 
large Qua complet iy «quipped Laboruturics; capa- 
Ciuus Hospitais ana Dispe sary; Lylog-in Department 
for teaching Clinical Obscetrics; large” Clinics. Terms 
rea ouvaoie 

Send for catalogue, and address 

DaViv STREET ?, m D., Dean 

N. E, Cor. Madison §t and Linden ave., waltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
Med.cal Colleze, Gia 


duate School. Pecagyyy, ENGINEERING, avd 
UnIvERSITy COLLEGE. For circuiars, oddress 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Square, 
New York City. 





Comprehends six 
Schools; The LAW 
ochvol, (with Day 
and Evening Classes), 








Meadville Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Founded 1844. 
doctrinal or sectarian tests. Aim—Scientitic study 
of thevlugy, ethics, suciolugy, and preparation for 
the Christian ministry. Five professors, two in- 
structors, numerous lecturers of national reputa- 
tion. Tuition free. 

For catalogues apply to PRES. Garr. 





PREPARATION FOR HARVA RD. 


Endowment greatly increased. No | 


| Apply to 


Mr. GEORGE L. STOWELL receives a limited | 


number poh ung men to tutor for Harvard Univer- 
sity.either for Entrance or for Advanced Standing, 
fo place in LEXINGTON, MASS., near Cam 

ridge. 
Harvard Faculty. 





MISS WHITON AND MISS BANGS, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N, Y. 
Ac-demic, Preparatory. and Primary Departments. 
Certifivate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
Advanced courses and advantages of New York City 
for spectal students. 


Mr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the ten'h year of their BoarRpING anD Day 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, OCTOBER 5, 188, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 








The Catharine Aiken School, "fr? 


Suburban to New York, Academic, College Prepara- 

ae and Special Courses. Miss Aiken’s Method of Mind. 
training. For circular address Mrs. Harriet Bescuer 
coomman Devan, cheemantchd B. A., Pr ncipat, 


ST. JOHN’ S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS. N. ¥ 
A Military Boarding School. 


Next term begins Sept 14. 1-98. Summer school is 
now open, apply to WM. VERBECK, Supt. 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
East Greenwich. i. I. 

Founded 1802. Boths.xes. On Narragansett Bay 
Cottages. Electric iignt Elegsent new dining-bal 
aro inten 12 courses September 13. Illustrated 
Catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE. D.D , Principal. 


(Tenth Year.) Refers to members of the | 


| 


Educational. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Bosten, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTUBE& 8, 1898. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in painting and decorative design, aod also 


in ‘artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal 
iustructors: F. W. Benson, tC. Tarbell, aad 
Philip Hale (Drawing and Painting), Mra. Wil- 


liam Stone (Decorative Design), . Le Pratt 
(Modelling), E. Emerson (Anatomy), and A 
k. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the 
free use of the galleries of the Museum. For cir- 
culars giving detailed taformation, address 

MI 8s ELIZABETH LOMBARD, “Manager. 


- Concord School. 


**One of the most desirable preparatory schools 
in New Engiand,”’ 
—Wm. T. Harris, U.S. Com'r of Education. 
Situated in Old Concord, Mass ,20 miles from 
Boston. A Home as weil as a Scbool for the train- 
ing of American boys College preparation a spe- 
clalty. iemerjaMEs 8. ¢ 
ES 8. GARLAND, , Principal. 


Chauncy- Hall School, 
458 BOYLSTON STREET, ° - BOSTON. 
Oldest, largest, and best known Preparatory 
Schovul ia Geston. 

Prepares for all eolingee and professional schools. 

Large pumber always 
nology. a forwarded. Seventy-first year 
begins Sept 

TAYLOR, DeMERITTE, & HAGAR. 





- Bishop Robertson Hall. 


Episcopal, Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School 
tur Girls. Keopens, D V., September 14, 1598. 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 


1607-17 8. Compton Ave., Be. Louis, Mo. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 

The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scho- 
larsh'ps awarded to students of high Standing. Six 
uuportant buildings aoded since 1872. For Cata- 


| logue and Iljustrated Mg amare address 


MARKLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





NEW YORK ba Nassau ( “Dwight ss 
LAW scunet.} = York City | of lneteaction. 


LL B. in two years; LL.M. ia three years. high sian 
dards Prepares for bar of all states, Send for cata- 
logue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean, 


CHELTENITAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Cheiten Hillis, near Philadeiphia 
Pennsylvania's leading cotlege- preparatory boarain 
school, under the m litary system; 70 caaets; 10 resi- 
dent instructors, $50u to $600 @ year; no extras. 
sUHN C. RICE, rH.D., CK, FU... Principal 





‘CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 
In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
vidal tabaien. 
__R. M. HUSK. M.A.. Principal. Cornwall. N. ¥._ 
ALLEN BROTHERS’ 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


| Family and Home School for both sexes. (46th Year.) 


WEST 8T NEWTON, MASS. 





GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, lil., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 

25d year begins Sept. 19. 


or Mass, Institute of Tech- | 


ped 
—- 
a 


Educational. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 

Boston standards of ostetneshtp and conduct of 
life with advantages of bealthful and beatiful 
suburban residence; rowing and we & on Charies 
River; La ane § games in ample, shaded grounds; 
best equippes gymnasium add swimming tank 
under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures and 
lessons on topics adupted to the ideal administra- 
tion of bomes; pp properly chaperoned to the 
best Musical and Literary entertainments tn Boe- 
ton, and to bistorical places io the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, Diank forma for appli- 
cation or place on walting-list. address (mentioning 
this paper) Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


tidy Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 
May Wriont Sewatt, Principal, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
Taropors L. Sawai, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





Pensionnat Prancais de |'Academile du Vermont, 
and Training School for Teacners of Prench 

Opens Sept. 26. Rev. L C, ROUX, MA., Saxton's 
River. Ve. | near Bellows Falis. 

EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

The Misses Weidon sa.! the iast of September 
with their Ninth Anouai Claes of Young La:ies fora 
Foreiga Tour. Adaress THE MOORINGs, 

Locw Havens, Pa. 





Teachers, etc. 
GRADUATE OF THE MASS. IN- 


atitute of Technology and Ph D of the Johns 
Hopkins University, with six years’ experience as pro 
fessor’s private assistant and in sp ctat Work, desires 
college Pp tion in Chemistry HH. care of tae Aafton. 


L ADY. WL ICH b XPEK/t NCE DIN 

foreign trav el and In the companionship of inva 
lid and elderiy persons, desires a position of trust. 
address F. M., ) ane of the Nalton 


PREPARA TION FOR CULLEGE BY 


a tutor of experience (Pn D, Harv) A pleasant 


| home provided, witb personal oversight, in Cambricge 


Combines home life with careful indi- | 


ReseccaS Rice, A.M..and MartE Beepy A.M. Prins | 





CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Eleven miles 
north of = City Hall. Catalogues on a 


AMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 








THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


86 to 40 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Ninth year begins September 20. A home and day 
school for a limited number which provides fully for the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, | 


Manual Training, Physical Training, Music, and English. 


diate and college preparatory. 
Announcement on application 





[ts courses are primary, interme- 


lt receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18. 


Carteret School, Short Hills, N. J. 


Ten boys received in family of eh iB 


Preparation for college or scientific school. 


Careful 


lication. | 


supervision of study New building contains kymnasium ond laboratory. Annual fee, $00. Year book. 
i 


ALPRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 


ens. Mighest . eferences. W , care Nution. 

iy 4 PERIEN CE D " AD Y TEACHER 

desires an engagement, resident or visiting. High 
er English, Langua,es, andgiusic. Address 

BUCCES®F UL, Office of the Nation. 
“PAD. IN CLASSIC S/S OPEN TO 

ep ment. Colege or Preparatory School pre 

ferred. Address“ B..” care of the vation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 66 COcstaet Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett 0. Pisa & (0., Propriewrs. 

4 ashburton Piace, 4b sewn 1242 ith 4t., Washington. 

156 Fifth ave., NewYork, 414 Cent. Hdg., Minneapotis 

730 Cooper Bda. Venver. 525 Stime’n Ak... Los Angeles 


| 878 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. beta M’ ket St.. San Francwco 





EW YORK TE ACHE Rs AGAN( y, 
Kaickerbocker dutidirg, Sth Ave , cor, l4th &t., 
provide: schools of all grates with compe ent teach 
era; private fam lies with tutors and goveruesses. Aa 
sists ceacners in obtaining positives 
Mise H. N. Hasway. 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. ¥Y —Provices scho ls of 
all grades with competent teachers Avalsts teachers 
in a obtaining pvetuone. Maat as P. PRESCa, Manager. 


HE ALBERT & C LARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Bulidiog, Cuicago Branch, 
Des ) oswee, la. 13th year. College pusitions acpectanty. 


~CHERME RHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Sheet and best news in the U.8 
Establisned 1455 . ath at, 8. ¥. 


Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WU. 0. PRATT, Manager 7o Fifth Ave., New York 


Study and Practice of French in Schoo! 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname. Philadeiphia, 258 S uth 1 6th St. 
Natural Metnod on a New Plan. With thorough drill 
in Pronunctatios and tiais of Grammar. 
uoation, Boston: ‘A wel: made series. Teach- 
ere witi find the three books aaletel and latereating.” 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHOKN’S, § East 14th Street, N.Y. 
Bend for new Catalogue. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





Hastings and Beach’s General Physics. 


A College Text-Book. By Cuarues 8. Hastinos, Professor of Physics in 
Yale University, and Frepericx E Beacn, Assistant Professor of Physics 
in Yale University. Ready in September. 


Davis’s Physical Geography. 


By Wiu1am M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geugraphy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Ready in September. 7 


Taylor’s Elements of the Differential and Integral 


Calculus. 
Revised Fdition, Enlarged and entirely Rewritten, with Examples and 
Applications. By James M. TayLor, Professor of Mathematics in Col- 
gate University. 
Gage’s Elements of Physics. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten. By ALrrep P. Gaaz, Instructor in Phy- 
sics in the English High School, Boston. Ready in September. 


Buell’s Essentials of Psychology. 


By Cour 8. Buaut, Principal of Williams Memorial Institute, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book of Physics. 
By G. A. Wentworts and G. A. Hit. 440 pages. $1.15. 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic. 


By G. A. Wentworts, Author of ‘“‘ Wentworth's Series of Mathematics,” 
400 pages. $1.00, 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 





408 pages. $1.12. r 


Allen and Greenough’s New Caesar. 


Seven Books. Edited by J. B. Greenovuen. Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University, B. L. D’Ooes, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State 
Normal! College, Ypsilanti. and M. Grant DaNnrELL, recently Principal of 
a agednene School. Half leather, lIx+616 pages. Fully illustrated. 


Frink’s New Century Speaker. 


Selected and adapted by the late Henry A. Frinx, ey 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Public Speaking in Amherst College. 


Professor of 
pages. $1.00. 


Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology. 
TS eam for Higher Schools, By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 448 pages. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes. by Grorae E. Exrort, Jr., Instructor 
in English, Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. 93 pages. 35 cents. Standard 
English Classics. 


Edmund Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord. 


Edited by Atsert H. Suyrs, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in the Philadelphia Central High School. 88 pages. 30 cents. 
Standard English Classics, 


Select Poems of Shelley. 


Edited by W. J. ALEXANDER, Professor of English in University College, 
Toronto. Athenceum Press Series. 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 


Edited by R. ApgLarpe WirHam, Teacher of English in Latin High School, 
Somerville, Mass. 252 pages. 50 cents. Standard English Classics. 


Gleason’s Gate to Vergil. 
By Ciarence W. Gueason, Master in the Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 





Descriptive circulars of all our books will be sent, postpaid, to any address, upon application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. _ NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, 


& CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





READY SEPTEMBER 15th. 
New Romance by Edna Lyall. 


HOPE THE HERMIT. 


By BDNA LYALL, 


Author of “ Doreen,’ ‘* Wayfaring Men,” etc., etc. 
mental, $1.50. 


*,* This novel deals with the exciting period of the English Revolution and 
the early Jacobite plots during the reign of William and Mary. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, orna- 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
WAYFARING MEN. 


By Epna LyaLi. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
FORTY-ONE YEARS IN_ INDIA, 
From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief | 


By Field Marshal Lorp Roperts of Kandahar, V.C,, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.LE. 
New Edition in One Volume. With 40 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 619 


Pages, $2.50. 
*,* The Library Edition in two octavo volumes may still be had. 


a 


BOYHOOD: a Plea for Continuity in Education. 
By Ennis Ricnmonp. Crown 8vo0, $1.00. 
“ We are quite sure that this book will prove very helpful, especially to mothers, 


t 
upon whom, after all, mainly rests the responsibility of guidance in the early days 
childhood.” —Derby Mereury. 


HELLENICA: 
A Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion, 





Edited by Eve.yn Ansorr, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Second Zuition. Crown bvo, 460 pages, $2.50, Just Ready. 


FUR, FEATHER AND FIN SERIES 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
NEW VOLUMES: 


THE TROUT. By the Marquess or Gransy. With chapters on the Breeding 
of Trout by Col. H. Costance, and Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 12 Illustrations by J. E. Grace and four specially prepared Photo- 
graphs, Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75, or in half Roxburgh binding, $2.50. 


THE SALMON, By the Hon. A. E. Garnorne-Harpy. With Chapters on 
The Law of Salmon Fishing by Ciaup Dove.as ANT ; Cooking, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAaND. With 8 full page lilustrations and Vignette by 
DoveLas Apams and Caartes Waymper. Crown 8vo, 270 pages, cloth, 
$1.75, or in half Roxburgh binding, $2.50. 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. 

By Frank E, Bepparp, M.A. Oxon., F.RS8., Prosector to the Zoological So- 
ciety of London; Lecturer on Biology at Guy’s Hospital; Examiner in 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the University of London. etc. 
With 93 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $0.90.* 


“The book is written with great jonny fl and is just the excellent manual for 
beginners that has been wanted for some time.” — Daily Chronicle. 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
By H. B. Goopwin, M.A., Naval Instructor, Royal Navy. 8vo, $1.50 net. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. 


By W. H. Hupson, F Z.8., etc. With 17 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text 
by Bryan Hoon, A. D. McCormick, and by Photographs from Nature by 
R. B, Lopax. 8vo, $3.50, 


WORK AND PLAY IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 


By Three Head Mistresses (Miss Dorornea Beas, Principal of the Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College: Miss Lucy H. M. Sovutssy. of Bounderby Park 
School, late Head Mistress of the Oxford _ School; and Miss J. 
Faances Dove. of Wycombe Abbey School, late Head Mistress of St, Leo- 
nard’s School, St. Andrews, N. B.), Crown 8vo, 448 pages, $2.25, 
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The Week. 


The rage for “expansion” has received 





1898, | 
| take good care of distant peoples (as our | all this will not prevent an investigation. 


pose that we were fitted by training to | favors for constituents of yours?” But 


| treatment of the Alaskan natives proves 


| we are not), 


| heaven devolves upon us merely be- 


a setback during the past fortnight. The | 


sad condition of our returning troops has 


raised this inquiry in the minds of those | 


whom Mr. Lincoln called “the plain peo- 
ple”: If we cannot administer affairs in 
our own territory better than Camps 
Alger, Thomas, Wikoff, and Black have 
been administered, how are we likely to 
administer the Philippine Islands, ten 
thousand miles away? If we cannot 
bring our heroes home from Cuba, four 
or five days distant, in better plight than 


those on the Seneca, the Alleghany, etc., | 
| duce good government in Spain while we 


what is likely to be the condition of sick 
and wounded men who must be three to 
five weeks on shipboard? Indeed, the 
fine outburst of imperialism that greeted 
us when the protocol with Spain was 
signed is much subdued. Evidence may 
be found in a series of interviews pub- 
lished by the World on the question, 
“What shall we do with the Phi- 
lippines?” Ex-Senators Sherman and 
Edmunds, President Schurman of Cor- 
nell University, President Jordan of 
Stanford University, California, and a 
large number of equally eminent men, 


take decided grounds against annexation | 


or retention of the Philippines, or any 
part thereof, except possibly a coaling- 
station. President Jordan delivered a 
powerful address against imperialism to 
the graduating class of his university, 
which has been published for general 
circulation by Mr. John J. Valentine. In 
this discourse President Jordan cites the 
treatment of the natives of Alaska since 
we acquired that country, and says that 
Russia has just as good cause to com- 
plain against us on their account as we 
had to complain against Spain for her 
treatment of the Cubans. If that is trea- 
son, make the most of it. 





But what are we going to do with the 
Philippines? we are asked in a helpless 
manner. Even the Saratoga conference 
seemed to be rather downcast when con- 
fronted with that question. Gen. Patrick 
A. Collins of Boston has no difficulty in 
answering it. “If the Philippines are 
not fit for self-government,” he says, “we 
do not want them; if they are, let them 
set ‘up for themselves.” That which 
confuses many minds is the idea that be- 
cause our fleet in Asiatic waters anni- 
hilated the Spanish fleet, therefore we 
became charged with the duty of over- 
looking and giving good government to 
eight or ten millions of people who never 
asked our assistance, and most of whom 





cause we have knocked down, in a 


' 


what obligation under | 


There must be one. Congress will not 
dare refuse it. And just here the Re- 


| publican managers would do well to 


chance encounter, the Spanish defences | 
of Manila? We say a chance encounter | 


because we went to war for reasons in 
which the Philippines had no part. So 
far as the cause of the war is concern- 
ed, the Philippines had no more to do 
with it than the Canaries had. Some 
imperialists think that we ought to have 
taken the Canaries anyhow, if not the 
Balearic Islands. Spanish rule is admit- 
tedly bad in all those places, and is per- 
haps worse in Spain than anywhere else. 
Why not do our whole duty and intro- 


are reforming other countries than our 
own? 





Insubordination is almost the worst of 
military faults, but it is the only re- 
source against corrupt mismanagement. 
When the soldier undertakes to obey 
orders without question and without 
murmur, he does it on the understand- 
ing that his superiors will use their best 
judgment and honesty to secure the good 
of the service and the good of the coun- 
try. But if a Secretary of War resorts 
to trickery and double-dealing, and im- 
perils the army by favoritism and incom- 
petence, the only remedy is insubordina- 
tion. That is, if any officer in authority 
is to speak out at all, he must do an 
unmilitary thing, facing the conse- 
quences with his eyes open, for the sake 
of what he considers the larger demands 
of the public good. No one knows this 
better than Gen. Miles. He has delibe- 
rately made himself liable to court-mar- 
tial. But he doubtless decided that it 
was better to be insubordinate than to 
allow Algerism to go unexposed. The 
Secretary is pained that such an unsol- 
dierly thing should have been done. He 
should have reflected that the unsoldier- 
ly act by the General commanding was 
made necessary by the many unsoldierly 
acts of the Secretary of War. 





A Washington dispatch says that Con- 
gress will be very reluctant to investi- 
gate the scandals in the War Depart- 
ment. The reason is that Congressmen 
themselves are a part of the scandal. 
They would have to investigate them- 
selves. If Alger made improper appoint- 
ments, he might turn on the investigat- 
ing committee and ask, “Why did you 
urge them on me? Why did you de- 
mand regiments for incompetent com- 
manders?” If dishonest contracts for 
ships or supplies are unearthed, the Sec- 


never knew of our existence until they | retary might be able to ask his cross- 
heard the sound of our guns, Now sup- | examiner, “Why did you demand these 





note that they are giving, or are in dan- 
ger of giving, a very taking campaign 
ery to the Democrats. The New Hamp- 
shire Democrats have already called for 
a Democratic Congress to investigate the 
official blundering which led to the death 
of so many soldiers from neglect. A 
Democratic congressional convention in 
Pennsylvania has taken up the same 
cry. Here is the best chance of Demo- 
crats to get a partisan advantage out of 
the war. The only way to forestall it is 
for the Republican Administration to see 
to it that a thorough and unsparing in- 
vestigation of Algerism in all its rami- 
fications be set on foot at the earliest 
possible day. 





Gov. Tanner of Illinois has not a 
world-wide reputation for wisdom, but 
there is a great deal of sense in what 
he says of the natural consequences of 
war. He is an old soldier, and he holds 
Gen. Sherman's definition of war to be 
correct: “War is destruction, war is 
death, war is hell.” Of his company, 
Gov. Tanner says, 25 per cent. died of 
disease in the first three months of 
service in the civil war. Many persons 
still remember the frightful mortality 
on the banks of the Chickahominy and 
in the swamps of the Mississippi; but 
these ghastly recollections had no place 
in the thoughts of those who hurried 
our country into this war. They seem- 
ed to think, as Gov. Tanner says, that 
the invasion of Cuba was a pleasure 
excursion. They were utterly blind to 
the most obvious consequences of their 
haste. They were warned that the cli- 
mate of Cuba was pestilential during the 
summer and autumn, and that this 
country was wholly unprepared to un- 
dertake military expeditions to foreign 
lands. They were told that, under the 
management of venal politicians, our 
Government was not qualified to carry 
on war with efficiency. These argu- 
ments were rejected with derision, and 
those who presented them vilified as 
traitors. To reason concerning the 
matter in Congress was like reasoning 
with a hurricane. Higher and higher 
rose the furious yell of the press for 
bloodshed, and lower and lower sank the 
courage of our statesmen. At last the 
barriers were swept away, and when 
the first Spanish blood was shed, the 
wretched writers for the sensational! 
journals whooped triumphantly, “How 
do you like our war now?” 





Gen. Pando’s interview in Monday 
morning’s papers shows him to be a 
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type of soldier too common in Spain 
—and in France, for that matter. 
He is a devout believer in the army 
and a deep despiser of men in civil life. 
The latter, these so-called statesmen— 
these pékins, as the French officers call 
their public men—do nothing but blun- 
der, and prevent the army from saving 
and blessing the country. Gen. Pando 
is just now especially severe on Sagasta, 
to whom, he says, the United States 
ought to build a monument. But he 
would be just as severe on any other 
Spanish statesman. In fact, if we re- 
member aright, it was only a little 
more than a year ago that Gen. Pando 
was in Spain denouncing C4novas just 
as heartily. There is a fine impartiali- 
ty and non-partisanship about these 
soldier-talkers; whoever the chief of 
state may happen to be, he is a num- 
skull, and all that is left for the brave 
officers to do is to cry out, “Nous som- 
mes trahis!’’ The doughty General 
promises to make things interesting for 
Sagasta when he gets home and takes 
the floor in the Cortes, of which he is a 
member. In other words, he proposes 
to do all he can to perpetuate the great- 
est curse under which Spain has rested 
all these years—the curse of military 
domination of the government. 








The annual pension report of H. Clay 
Evans makes the amount paid out under 
the general pension laws $75,275,383, and 
under the act of June 27, 1890, $66,255,- 
070. The inference seems irresistible 
that those who like this sort of thing 
should vote for, and those who dislike 
it against, the Republican party. Mr. 
Evans complains of a “lack of system” 
in some respects, but if his account of 
the result of the work of examining- 
boards is correct, there is too much sys- 
tem in others. The practice requires 
that medical examiners shall make not 
only a diagnosis, but a complete and ac- 
curate “‘pen picture” of the disability 
of the claimant; but doubts have arisen 
as to these reports, and to test. the 
value of them the singular device was 
resorted to in one case of sending the 
claimant before four boards successive- 
ly. Each board found unanimously; 
there was no minority report. One 
found no ratable disability, one found 
$8 worth per month, one $17 worth, and 
the fourth $24 worth. What disposition 
was made of the case is not stated, but 
we venture to say that a fifth would 
have made a new finding of some sort. 
“Doctors disagree” at Washington as 
well as elsewhere, and four boards are 
not better than ome. We see the same 
thing in private life, and we do not see 
how the difficulty can be got over ex- 
cept by standing by the findings of a 
single board. The confusion was in- 
troduced by sending the case to four 


boards, not, as Mr. Evans suggests, be- | 
cause the doctors had passed a civil-ser- | 





Government boards into ratable disabili- 





ties are of little protection to the Gov- | 
ernment in any case, but they are all | 
we have, The only way to root out the | 
frauds in the pension business would | 
be through publishing the lists, and hav- | 


ing a judicial revision of the findings in 
every case. We notice that there are 
still surviving five “widows of the Ame- 


rican Revolution.” It appears, therefore, | 


that a good pension system may easily 
last you a hundred and fifteen years. 


teresting relicts of the brave men who 
fought so well in 1865. 





The present drift of things in the Re-’ | 
of . | as the President asks for “expressions 


publican party is most satisfactory to 
those who hope to see a good man elect- 
ed Governor of New York in November. 
Nobody is talked of for the nomina- 
tion except Black and Roosevelt, and 
Black is daily losing whatever strength 
he had at the outset. Of course, Payn 
and Aldridge are bound to do all they 
can for the man who appointed them, 
and the Commissioner of Prisons and 
some other State officials are zealously 
supporting Payn and Aldridge. But 
Black is infinitely worse off with their 
help than he would be without it. It is 
such appointments as theirs that have 
done most to disgust people with the 
Governor, and made Independents ready 
to vote for any decent Democrat ra- 
ther than endorse Black’s performances. 
As for the Roosevelt boom, it growsevery 
day of its own accord, and practically 
all the Republican politicians, except 
those who are bound to Black by ties 
which decency will not allow them to 
sever, have already made up their minds 
that it would be a hopeless task to re- 
sist it. Most of them seem to have at 
last got the idea into their heads that 
the party could not afford to defy the 
Independent vote this year, as it would 
do if it should nominate Black or any- 
body else but Roosevelt. In this situa- 
tion there is nothing for the Inde- 
pendents to do except fold their hands 
and await the nomination of Roosevelt, 
after which they will need no injunction 
to go in and do their best to make his 
majority overwhelming. We regret to 
see signs that some of them are un- 
easy over the fact that things seem com- 
ing their way without their being well 
at the front, and are trying to devise 
some plan to make what is apparently 
inevitable seem to be due to their ini- 
tiative. There are even some who talk 
about holding an Independent State 
convention before the date set for the 
Republican convention, and nominating 
Roosevelt on their own hook. Nothing 
could be more. unnecessary, ill-advised, 
and prejudicial to the ends which unsel- 
fish Independents have at heart. 





The Woran’s Christian Temperance 


vice examination. Medical inquiries by Union have determined on getting the 


, 


custom of christening vessels with wine 
abolished. They insist that the battle- 
ship [Uinois shall be christened with wa- 
ter, and urge with a good deal of in- 
genuity that if Kentucky, “with her re- 
putation,” can christen a ship with wa- 
ter, Illinois ought to be able to bring 
about the reform without difficulty. It 
may be said that as these ships are na- 
tional ships, State lines ought to be ob- 


| literated, and the matter actually will be 


decided by the Federal Government, for 
In 1980 we shall still have among us in- | 





under the war power the President and 
Secretary of the Navy decide how bat- 
tle-ships are to be christened. But there 
is nothing that we can see to prevent 
their taking a popular vote on it, just 


of opinion” about the Philippines. The 
view of the Woman’s Christian Tempe- 
rance Union seems based on the idea of 
local option, and there is a good deal of 
reason to think that the present Ad- 
ministration would not object to that 
feature, as it would tend to please every- 
body. But we do hope that whenever 
water is used it will be poured out of a 
pail or dipper, and not out of the con- 
tainer the name of which suggests neces- 
sarily either alcoholic stimulants or a 
medical prescription. 





The opinion of Attorney - General 
Griggs concerning the payment of the 
tax on receipts given by express com- 
panies is so well reasoned as to be prac- 
tically conclusive, and so the express 
companies have regarded it. The opi- 
nion was given in a case where the Unit- 
ed States Government offered a package 
to an express company for transporta- 
tion under a permanent contract with 
that company. The company objected to 
paying the stamp-tax on its receipt, 
holding that for the Government to ex- 
act it would be to impair the obligation 
of a contract. Mr. Griggs holds that the 
Government in making this contract 
was not acting in its capacity as sov- 
ereign, while it was acting in that ca- 
pacity in laying the tax; and he points 
out that Congress is not explicitly pro- 
hibited from passing laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts. But, waiving 
these points, the Attorney-General says 
that taxes in general reduce the pro- 
fits of contracts, and in that sense im- 
pair their obligation. But no court con- 
demns taxes on this account, provided 
they are uniform. They may be ruin- 
ous, but they are not unlawful. If the 
express companies have contracts run- 
ning a long time for the transportation 
of goods at specified rates, they cannot 
escape paying the stamp-tax. They will 
have to modify these contracts if they 
can, and make up their losses by in- 
creasing their other charges for’ trans- 
portation if they can. This stamp-tax is 
perhaps the most troublesome of all, and 
if any taxes are to be abolished, this 
might well be one of them. 
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The International High Commission at 
Quebec is supposed to be engaged in 
statesmanlike discussion of great ques- 
tions, but there is a host of collateral 
commissions in attendance which have 
plain, ordinary business ends in view. 
There are delegations from various parts 
of the United States and fom all sorts 
of interests, calling on our commission- 
ers to see that no changes are made in 
the tariff that can reduce the profits of 
any protected industry in this country. 
The lumbermen are unwilling to have 
the duty on sawed lumber reduced, the 
fishing interests are shocked at the idea 
of opening the American markets to Ca- 
nadian fish on any terms, and the agri- 
cultural interests are unwilling to tole- 
rate the competition of the farmers of 
the Dominion. On the other hand, it 
must be said that there are delegations 
working for somewhat broader ends. 
The removal of the duty on wood-pulp 
and paper may be sought from selfish 
motives, but it is a desirable measure 
for the public because it is a step in 
the right direction. The most advanced 
ground is taken by the delegation sent 


' these Mahdists are true descendants of 


_the Arabs who conquered Syria, Meso- 


potamia, Egypt, northern Africa, and 
Spain in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, and whose career was stopped 
by Charles Martel at Tours. They are 
inspired by the same Mohammedan fa- 
talism and contempt of death. They 


have been taught by the Koran to de- | 


spise civilization, and now civilization 


' has met them in a fair field and anni- 


by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, | 


which favors a reciprocity treaty on 
broad lines. This delegation takes the 
bold position that the opening of Cana- 


dian markets to American manufactur- | 


ers would more than compensate for the 
injury caused to Eastern agricultural in- 
terests by imports of Canadian produce. 
It is hard to make our people compre- 
hend this doctrine, but if they would ask 
themselves whether if Canada were ad- 
mitted to the Union the tariff wall 
should be maintained, and if not, why 
not, they would see that the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has reason on its 
side. Few Yankees would assert that 
duties could be advantageously imposed 
by Massachusetts on the products of 
Maine, but, so far as economic results 
are concerned, Canada stands where 
Maine does. If we really want to buy 
and sell and get gain, we can do so 
with very little trouble and with an 
actual decrease of the expense of our 
government, by free trade with Canada. 
Unfortunately, it is not general oppor- 
tunities to trade that appeal to govern- 
ing bodies, but special interests anxious 
for exclusive privileges. 





The destruction of the Mahdist army 
at Omdurman, and the capture both of 
that place and of Khartum, is one of 
the great triumphs of British arms 
and British policy in Egypt. It restores 
the upper Nile to Egyptian control. It 
disperses a brave but semi-barbarous 
enemy from a position that he deemed 
unassailable, and, finally, it avenges Gor- 
don. The battle of Omdurman was a 
victory of mind over matter, a triumph 
of modern military science over blind 





but magnificent bravery, of English cal- | 


culation and cooiness over Saracen fa- 


naticism and fury. In point of valor | 


hilated them. The advantages possessed 
by Sir Herbert Kitchener over the 
Khalifa were not those of position, but 
of artillery, Maxim guns, and mathe- 
matics. While we cannot withhold ad- 


miration for the splendid courage of | 


the Khalifa’s Emirs, and the rank and 
file whom they led to their death, it 
must be said that their destruction was 
a necessity to human progress in the 
Nile valley. The English suffered 
heavy losses in the engagement, but 
they will probably never have to meet 
the Khalifa again. The road is now 
open to the Victoria Nyanza, and there 
is no reason why a noble civilization 
should not arise and flourish in the up- 
per Nile valley, as it now flourishes un- 
der English tutelage in the land of the 
Pharaohs. Not the least of the benefits 


| dian frontier has been remains to be 
seen. 

The Paris newspapers are in a tumult 

uous state on the subject of Dreyfus and 
Zola. Few of them have the hardihood 
to deny that Capt. Dreyfus is entitled to 
a new trial. When we consider the 
shocking nature of the crime charged 
against him—that of betraying his coun- 
try and violating his military oath for 
money—and the cruel punishment in- 
flicted upon him, the mere suspicion of 
his innocence is calculated to put thorns 
in the pillows of a whole nation. That 
this is the uneasy state of the French 
mind is proved by the comments of the 
, press of all shades of political bias 
“One of the documents being a forgery,” 
says the Débats, “the whole series is 
invalidated. Revision is therefore obh- 
gatory.” Unquestionably so. We cannot 
imagine a civilized country going to 
| sleep with such a mystery as the Drey- 
fus case remaining unravelled. Nor will 
another secret trial be accepted as satis 
factory. The confidence of the whole 
world in French military justice has 
been shaken. No future judgment on 
the Dreyfus case can stand unless the 
reasons which support it are made as 
| clear as the charge itself. 


to the human race flowing from this | 


victory will be the suppression of the 
slave trade of the Red Sea by cutting its 
main artery at Khartum. 





It was not merely humanity that set 
the English expedition moving on Khar- 
tum. If a crusade in the name of hu- 
manity were all England sought, she had 
it ready to her hand in Armenia and 
in Crete, but thither she did not stir. 
The Nile expedition was rather a politi- 
cal move, of a very complicated charac- 
ter; and how grave the next steps may 
be, how serious the responsibilities ne- 
cessarily assumed with the capture of 
Khartum, thoughtful Englishmen have 
been discussing in advance of Kitchen- 
er’s foregone victory. Will the Govern- 
ment stop at Khartum, or will it push 
on to the Nile sources? If so, will it 
risk friction with the French over again 
at Fashoda, as on the Niger? Some are 
already talking of a detachment sent up 
the Nile to meet Major Macdonald, push- 
ing on from Uganda, and so further the 
“Cape-to-Cairo” dream. Complications 


with Abyssinia would be very likely in 


such a case. Gordon’s opinion was that 
Khartum should be the limit to the 
south, and that England’s true policy 
was to leave Darfur and Kordofan 
(whither the Khalifa has now retreat- 
ed) independent, while maintaining as 
friendly relations as possible with Abys- 
sinia. All that England set out to do, 
according to the explanations of the Gov- 


ernment, was to secure a stable frontier | 


for Egypt—presumably at Khartum. 
Whether that frontier will not prove to 
be as steadily receding a line as the In- 


No man comes off worse in this Drey 
fus business than Brunetiére. The apos- 
tle of scientific criticism and free in- 
quiry, with a position of immense pree- 
tige and privilege, he has allied himself 
with the mob and lent his influence to 
the cause of base passion and insensate 
mania. It was not, perhaps, necessary 
for him to speak at all. He might have 
chosen, as other learned men did, to be 
silent in the face of the national mad- 
ness. But he not only spoke out, and on 
the wrong side, he went out of his way 
to sneer at the writers and professors 
and scientists who risked their positions 
and their reputations for the sake of 
what they believed to be trutb and jus- 
tice. Even as late as August 19, less than 
two weeks before the last revelation of 
official infamy, Bruneti@re was out in a 
letter flouting “the exasperated vanity 
of a few ‘intellectuals.’ (“Intellectuals” 
was the mocking name given the profes- 
sional and literary men who spoke up 
for justice.) Now this was sheer apoe- 
tasy, unforgivable desertion from the 
ranks of the men of light and leading. 
Bruneti@re might have differed with 
them, and differed sharply; but to im- 
pugn their honesty, to question their 
motives, to cover them with insults— 
this was to write himself down unworthy 
the brotherhood of enlightened men. It 
will be long before Brunetiére’s choice 
of the baser part is forgotten or for- 
given. That he is now overwhelmed 
with confusion by the exposure of the 
rottenness of the proofs against Dreyfus 
may well be believed; but he was guiity 
; of a grievous wrong in any case. 
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A PHILIPPINE CATECHISM. 


Q. What is the chief argument for the 
retention by the United States of the 
Philippines? A. The value of the trade 
to be developed with these islands. 

Q. Is there any way of calculating 
the comparative cost and profit of hold- 
ing them as a colony? A. The cost can 
be got at by an estimate of the expenses 
of a military occupation. 

Q. How? A. Every soldier receives 
about $200 a year in pay. His subsist- 
ence cannot be provided for less than 
$300; consequently, every soldier sent 
out to police the Philippines will cost 
at least $500 a year, and every thousand 
men will cost $500,000. 


pines could be held by a thousand men, 
how much must there be in the way of 


trade, commerce, and industry to make | 


the account balance? A. $5,000,000. 
Q. Why do you say $5,000,000? 


sum, and 10 per cent. is a very high rate 
of profit in any business. If a trade of 
$5,000,000 actually produced $500,000 ev- 
ery year, every trader would grow rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Q. With a trade, then, of $5,000,000, 
we could afford to support a thousand 
troops in the Philippines? A. Hardly; 
because this leaves out of view the pay 
of the officers and all expenses for rent, 


wages of servants, transportation, and | 


communication, to say nothing of the 
ordinary expenses of civil government. 

Q. But for every 1,000 men you must 
have at least $5,000,000 of trade? A. 
Yes, and on that basis the profit is all 
consumed in the expense. 

Q. What is the actual trade of the 
United States with the Philippines? A. 
Exports for the year ending June 30, 
1897, $94,597; imports into the United 
States, $4,383,740. 

Q. What is the population of the isl- 
ands? <A. About 8,000,000, mostly sav- 
ages, given to crimes of violence and 
piracy. 

Q. What estimate is made of the num- 
ber of troops necessary to hold them? 
A. From 10,000 to 20,000 is the smallest 
number suggested by any good military 
authority. 

Q. How much would it cost to keep 
that number of troops there? A. Ten 
thousand would cost $5,000,000. Twenty 
thousand would cost $10,000,000. 

Q. Why do you call these low esti- 
mates? A. Because they make no ac- 
count of the pay of the officers, rent, 
wages of servants, transportation, com- 
munication, and the expenses of civil 
government, 

Q. Would there be any other expenses? 
A. There would be a large annual ex- 
pense for a naval establishment. 

Q. How large must this establish- 
ment be? 


f 





mi 
Because $500,000 is 10 per cent. of that | ‘slands? A. $100,000,000. 





| Far frorn it. 


| it; They have not been consulted. 
A. The usual estimate is that | 


it must be large enough to compare re- | 


spectably with those of other nations in 
Asiatic waters, 


' a force of 20,000 for the Philippines 
.8 ing, then, ps , 
O: Senpeeng, Shen: Sink Ae Sa would cost about $20,000,000 a year. 


‘will increase from $5,000,000 to $100,- 


| of its turning out a good bargain? A. 


| selves to do it, in order that a few 


T 

Q. How large would that be? A. It is | 
altogether impossible to say, because the 
partition of China is going on, and war 
may break out at any moment. 

Q. Would $10,600,000 be a low estimate 
for the whole expense? A. A very low 
estimate. 

Q. Show this. A. The regular army of 
the United States in 1897 consisted of 
27,532 officers and men, and the appro- 
priation for the support cf this army for 
the year ending June 30, 1898, was $23,- 
129,344.30. This had been about the 
amount of the annual appropriation for 
several years. This would show an ex- 
pense of nearly $1,000 per annum for 
every man and officer, and on this basis 


Q. Assuming the expense to be limit- 
ed to $10,000,000, how much trade must 
there be to make it economically pos- 
sible for the United States to hold the 


Q. How much profit would there be to 
the people as a whole if such an expan- 
sion of trade could be effected? A. Not 
one cent. 

Q. To whom would the profit go? A. 
The profit would go to those engaged in 
the trade, while the expense would fall 
upon the whole people in taxes. 

Q. Upon whom has the expense hither- 
to fallen? A. Upon Spain. 

Q. What prospect is there that our 
share of the trade of the Philippines 





000,000? A. None whatever. 

Q. Will not our military occupation 
and the substitution of our government 
for that of Spain give such a stimulus 
to trade and industry that there will be 
a phenomenal expansion? A. There is 
no reason to think so. The English gov- 
ernment has been substituted for bad 
government throughout India, which 
has 250,000,000 inhabitants, and there 
has been no phenomenal expansion. 
The country is still a burden to Eng- 
land. 

Q. What would you call a man who 
undertook to manage a property pro- 
ducing $500,000 a year profit, and to 
pay $10,000,000 a year for the chance 


A born fool. 
Q. What would you call a people who 
did the same thing, and taxed them- 


speculators might see what they could 
make out of it? A. They must be fools, 
too, 

Q. Are the American people fools? A. 


Q. Then why do they countenance 
such projects? A. No one knows that 
they do. They have never had an op- 
portunity to express themselves about 


Q. Who have any interest in further- 





ing the scheme? A. The speculators, 
who hope to make money out of it and | 
saddle the expense on us, 


Q. When it is said that a great “pres- 
sure” in favor of the project is brought 
to bear on the Administration, who 
brings it to bear? A. The speculators. 

Q. Is there any other reason for hold- 
ing the Philippines? A. The Jingoes 
want them held because, as long as we 
hold them, we must keep up a larger 
military and naval establishment. 

Q. Of what use is that? A. It pro- 
motes war, and the Jingoes want as 
much war as possible. 

Q. What makes more noise than a 
hundred sensible men? A. One Jingo. 

Q. Would any other class profit? A. 
Congressmen, Senators, and other poli- 
ticians would, through having more 
places at their disposal. 

Q. If all that you say is true, why is 
it that expansion within the limits of 
the United States has always proved 
profitable? A. Because it has gone on 
without increased military expenditure. 

Q. Under what circumstances will 
colonial expansion, accompanied by a 
military establishment, be profitable to 
the community as a whole? A. Only 
if the profits of the increased trade are 
greater than the expenditure. Other- 
wise the countries which have the trade 
without the burden will get all the profit 
there is in it. 








OMENS FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 


The most important and encouraging 
deliverance which has come from any 
State convention this year is found in 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Iowa Republicans on Thursday: 

“The experience of the last two years has 
fully approved the gold-standard policy of 
the Republican party, as declared by the 
national convention of 1896. We recognize 
the necessity of comprehensive and enlight- 
ened monetary legislation. The monetary 
standard of this country and the commer- 
cial world is gold. The permanence of this 
standard must be assured by congressional 
legislation giving to it the value and vitali- 
ty of public law. All other money must be 
kept at a parity with gold. Our money, 
like our institutions, should be maintained 
equal to the best in the world. On this 
plank we invite the support of all voters 
who desire honesty and stability in business 
affairs and an immediate and permanent 
settlement of the question of the standard 
of value.” 

In taking this action the Republican 
State convention only reasserted for the 
party as a whole the position which had 
already been assumed in the various con- 
gressional districts. All but one of the 
eleven district conventions have already 
been held, and, as they have spoken, 
there has been a steady progression to 
a stronger demand for the establishment 
of the gold standard in the laws of the 
United States. For example, the Ninth 
District Republicans the week before 
declared that “the improved agricultu- 
ral, industrial, commercial, and financial 
condition of the country demonstrates 
the wisdom of Republican principles, as 
enunciated in the national platform of 
1896, which we hereby reaffirm, and de- 


mand the retention of protection and the 
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present gold standard of value”; while 
the convention in the Fourth District 
adopted this resolution: 

“We reaffirm our adherence to the declara- 
tion of principles made by the Republican 
party in its national convention in 1896. The 
experience of the past two years has fully 
approved the gold-standard policy of the 
Republican party as then declared. We ap- 
preciate the services of the independent vot- 
ers of 1896 and 1897 who placed the honor 
of the country above party. We declare 
that experience has demonstrated that there 
can be but one monetary standard. We de- 
mand that the permanence of the present 
gold standard of value be assured by con- 
gressional legislation, and that all other 
money be kept at a parity with gold.”’ 

The press of the Republican party in 
lowa has been practically unanimous in 
calling for the adoption of such resolu- 
tions as these, and in welcoming a cam- 
paign waged upon the line of the battle 
here laid down. The Jowa State Reygisicr, 
the chief organ, lately declared that it did 
not knowof an Iowa Republican who was 
not in favor of that demand—‘‘a demand 
that will make the gold standard ‘the 
paramount issue’ in this year’s cam- 
paign; and this week’s Republican State 
convention should voice that demand 
in a manner that can neither be mis- 
understood nor misconstrued.” 

We thus have the Republican party in 
a strongly Republican State in the very 
heart of the middle West making cur- 
rency reform the great issue of the fall 
campaign, and assuring a propaganda 
in favor of such legislation in the next 
Congress—a State, too, in which only 
two years ago the Republican politicians 
were afraid of the silver issue, and 
sought refuge in equivocal declarations 
in favor of “true bimetallism.” This is 
precisely the sort of deliverance which 
was needed, and it comes from precisely 
the right quarter to render it most ef- 


fective. A Western President can throw | 
the influence of his Administration for | 


financial reform ten times as easily 
when he is responding to a pressure 
from his own section as when the pres- 
sure comes from the Atlantic seaboard. 

Every one of the eleven Representa- 
tives from Iowa in the present House is 
a Republican; every one in the next 
House is likely to be. Most of the pre- 
sent members have been renominated, 


and several of them are men of force, | 


experience, and influence with their 


party. The delegation will constitute a_ 
nucleus for effective work in bringing | 
their Republican colleagues generally to | 
The members from | 
New England, New York, New Jersey, | 
| out delay. 


the same position. 


and Pennsylvania will gladly follow 
their lead; and there are plenty of Rep- 
resentatives from Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


and other sound-money States in the 
West who will need no persuasion to | 
, lities of the greatest States in the Union 
is the machine which controls their gov- | 
The most puzzling problem | 


join them. 


The outlook for a forward step in the | 
direction of permanent currency reform | 
in the next Congress is, therefore, excel- | 


lent—if the Republicans shall control 
the House to be elected in November. 
But it will not do to take it for granted 





, and wounded soldiers, 


that they “have a sure thing.” They 
have not. We are glad to see that their 
managers frankly admit the necessity of 
hard work. The chairman of their con- 
gressional campaign committee has just 
served a second and impressive warn- 
ing: 


“It is not going to be an easy matter for 
the Republicans to regain control. With few 
exceptions during the last twenty years it 
has required very hard work to carry a ma- 
jority of the districts. The Republican party 
is etrong on national issues, such as the 
tariff and the money question, but local af- 
fairs are causing troubles in many States, 
and our people might as well know the truth 
now as to find it out later. It will stir them 
up. Take New York, for instance; Tammany 
is firmly intrenched, and the power and pa- 
tronage of that great political machine are 
such that we shall have to be up and doing 
to save the districts now represented by Re- 
publicans. I think we shall win in a ma- 


jority of the districts of the country, but it | 


must be remembered that the margin of 
votes is slender in many of them.” 

A new and great peril has just been 
injected into the canvass. The revela- 
tions of official incompetence in the War 
Department in the treatment of the sick 
not merely in 
Cuba, where people were ready to make 
excuses, but on the transports which 
brought the troops home, in the camp at 
Montauk Point, where they were landed, 
and in other camps throughout the coun- 
try, where volunteers have sickened by 


the thousands without leaving their own 


country—these revelations have aroused 
public indignation, and provoked a de- 
mand for a _ thorough investigation 


which shall bring to punishment those | 
| responsible for the shocking abuses. The | 
people are utterly disgusted with Alger- | 
| ism, and if the President should attempt 
| to sustain it, there would be the gravest 
| danger that his party would lose the | 
| next House. ° 

The Independents who supported Mr. | 
McKinley. for the Presidency care no- | 
thing for the Republican party as an | 
| State committee, “which in every part is 
ficial patronage, but they realize that | 


organization for the distribution of of- 


the Republican party offers at present 


not only the sole promise of relief from 
a most pernicious agitation for silver | 
and “soft money,” but also the sole hope | 


of legislation in the next Congress which 


| will render this relief permanent. They | 


welcome the indications that another 


Republican House will do something for | 
the cause which they have at heart, but | 
they fear that the party will lose the | 
chance to do it through the success of | 
the opposition unless the McKinley Ad- | 


ministration shall unload Algerism with- 








The most important element in the po- 


ernment. 
that confronts the voters, who are no- 
minally “sovereigns” but really subjects, 
is how to recover the power which they 
have lost. The first step towards the 


solution of this problem is to understand 
what the machine really is, how it is 
constructed, and what are the sources 
of its strength. No evil was ever abol- 
ished until the people had clearly per 
ceived its character and had thus learn 
ed how most effectively to attack it. A 
great deal has been spoken and written 
about the machine, but it has been done 
almost entirely by amateurs. Many stu- 
dents of government have sought to 
analyze this tremendous force which 
has been developed in our politics, but 
they have been open to the charge of 
being “doctrinaires.” What has been 
needed was a description by “a practical 
man” who “has been on the inside,” and 
who “knows what he is talking about.” 

This long-felt want has now been met 
by John Wanamaker. He is no Mug 


| wump; it was his boast, a few months 


ago, that he had never scratched a Re- 
publican ticket. He is no theorist or 
idealist; there is not a sharper business 
man in America. He is no ignorant out- 
sider, making wild guesses; he under- 


| stands the machine as well as he does 


either of his big stores. In a speech to 
the farmers at the Inter-State Exposi- 
tion held at Harrisburg last week Mr. 
Wanamaker gave a description of the 
machine which, as the work of an able 


, expert, deserves the attention of the na- 


He announced that he “had taken 
pains to accurately gather the 


tion. 
great 


| facts,” and no Quay man can impeach 


the substantial 
ments. 


accuracy of his state 


How, according to this unimpeachable 
authority, is the Republican machine 
built up? Its controller is Quay, who 
is United States Senator, and who as 
such has two votes—his own and his 
subservient colleague, Penrose’s — with 
the great prestige and patronage in 
cident thereto. There is a Republican 


subjugated to serve the personal inte- 
rests of Senator Quay first and the party 
next, without respect to the will of the 
people.” There are 30 Congressmen, 
with their secretaries, 60 persons, whose 
salaries aggregate $180,000 annually, and 
who are responsible to the machine for 
their respective districts There are 
419 officers and employees of the State 
Government, who receive in salaries 
$1,034,500 anntally, “who are selected 
only because they are supposed to be 
able to deliver the votes of their dis- 
tricts to any one the Quay machine dic- 
tates,” and who are all assessed by the 
bosses. There is a State Senate, with 


expenses last year of $169,604, whose 
AN EXPERT ON THE MACHINE. | 


| down to page boys, is selected to do the 


“every officer, from President pro tem. 


machine’s bidding’; and a House of 
Representatives, with 257 members, of- 
ficers, and employees, drawing $468,302 
last year, with “all the committees se- 
lected by the machine, and chairmaned 
by men who know no wi)! but that or 
Senator Quay,” so that thus “his ma- 
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chine absolutely controls all revenue 
and tax legislation.”” There are 4,149 
county offices, “a majority of which are 
controlled by Senator Quay’s machine,” 
whose salaries amount to $5,000,000. 
There are, besides the thousands of trus- 
tees, other officials and employees of 
hospitals, State and private, State pri- 
sons, reformatories, State asylums, cha- 
ritable homes, State colleges, normal 
schools, soldiers’ orphans’ schools, 
scientific institutes, and museums, “‘who 
are expected to support the machine, or 
the appropriations of their institutions 
will be endangered.” 


For an alliance with these State of- 
ficials the federal Government contri- 
butes the incumbents of 8,122 post- 
offices with salaries amounting to $3,- 
705,446, “most postmasters being the 
personal agents of the machine in their 
respective towns.” There are also the 
Philadeiphia mint, with 438 employees, 
who receive in yearly salaries $326,565; 
the office of the Collector of the Port, 
with 400 employees, who receive in sala- 
ries $454,000; the internal-revenue of- 
fices, with 281 employees, who receive 
in salaries $356,400; the United States 
Circuit and District Courts, with 41 em- 
ployees, who receive in salaries $95,000; 
and the League Island navy-yard and 
State arsenals, with 585 employees, who 
receive in salaries $725,000—making a 
total of 14,705 officers and employees, 
who receive from the State and national 
Governments $7,609,911 annually. 


“‘Money makes the mare go,” and Mr. 
Wanamaker points out that, besides the 
amounts paid as salaries for State of- 
ficers and legislators, the appropriation 
committee, “who are of Quay’s personal 
selection,” disburse $10,000,000 annually 
to schools, hospitals, penal institutions, 
etc.; and “the bold manipulation of 
these funds for the benefit of the ma- 
chine has educated people to regard mo- 
neys received for these purposes as per- 
sonal contributions from Senator Quay, 
in return for which they must render 
help to his machine.” The machine is 
also supported by the combined capital 
of the brewers of the State, their thou- 
sands of employees, and the dependent 
patrons whom they control, and it is al- 
leged to have been the money of the 
brewers that paid the large sums, during 
Superintendent of Mint Boyer’s admin- 
istration as State Treasurer, necessary 
to make good shortages which saved the 
machine when his cashier became a 
fugitive from justice, Another ally of 
the machine is the State Liquor League, 
whose members are in every city, town, 
hamlet, and cross-roads throughout the 
State, and who maintain a permanent 
State organization, having headquarters 
and representatives at Harrisburg dur- 
ing the sessions of the Legislature; they 
“are always for Senator Quay’s machine, 
and form an important part of the ma- 
chine’s operations.” A large number of 


the Common Pleas Judges are charged 





with using their license-granting power 
for the benefit of the machine, by re- 
warding those faithful to the cause of 
Quay and punishing those opposed to the 
machine. Another potent force is the 
hundreds of subservient newspapers who 
are recipients of machine favors, with 
their army of newsgatherers and corre- 
spondents, “who are forced to chloro- 
form public sentiment and hide the ini- 
quities of the machine.” 

But “the principal allies and partners 
of the machine,” according to Mr. Wana- 
maker, have not yet been mentioned: 
they are the corporations. “The 15,000 
national and State office-holders and the 
thousands of other officials connected 
with State institutions,” he says, “form 
a small part of the whole number of 
obedient machine men who are con- 
stantly at the command of Senator Quay, 
the admitted boss of the machine; the 
corporation employees of the State who 
are controlled for Quay’s use increase 
the number to the proportions of a vast 
army.” Going into detail, he finds that 
the steam railroads employ 85,117 men, 
and the great street railways, which 
“have received valuable legislative con- 
cessions for nothing,” 12,079; ‘“‘that mo- 
nopoly of monopolies,” the Standard Oil, 
3,000, “who are taught fidelity to Sena- 
tor Quay”; the Bethlehem Iron Works, 
whose armor plates are sold to the Gov- 
ernment for nearly double the contract 
price offered to foreign countries, “in- 
fluence their employees to such an ex- 
tent that it has been found difficult to 
get men to stand as anti-Quay dele- 
gates’; the thousands of workingmen of 
the Carnegie Iron Works “are marched 
to the polls under the supervision of su- 
perintendents and foremen, and voted 
for Quay candidates under penalty of 
losing their jobs”; while the’ great ex- 
press companies, which furnish franks 
to machine followers, ‘‘one of which is 
bossed by Senator Platt,” with their 
thousands of men, can be counted on for 
great service to the machine; and the 
telegraph companies, whose State offi- 
cials can be found at the inner Quay 
councils, with the thousands of employ- 
ees distributed at every important point 
throughout the State, and before whom 
a large share of all important news must 
pass, constitute “one of the most dan- 
gerous parts of the Quay machine.” 

Such is the machine—the “franchise- 
granting, legislation-selling, monopoly- 
fostering, corporation-protecting, taxa- 
tion-increasing, liberty-destroying, and 
manhood-crushing machine,’ as Mr. 
Wanamaker calls it—which governs 
Pennsylvania. It is the most extraor- 
dinary form of government ever deve- 
loped on earth. 





LABOR LEGISLATION. 


The State of Massachusetts has now 
maintained its Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties for twenty-eight years. The reports 





of this bureau have generally contained 
information of value, and of recent 
years, as the labor-unions have become 
more aggressive, their proceedings have 
been chronicled by the authority of the 
State. What is called a “labor chro- 
nology” is now published, which gives 
in detail the discussions and demands of 
the unions, with some accounts of the 
strikes of laborers in which they have 
taken an interest. While it cannot be 
said that this chronicle is readable, it 
suggests some reflections as to the ten- 
dency of the trade-union movement 
which may not be unprofitable. 


One of the most striking features of 
this movement, as here revealed, is the 
distinct recognition of the economic the- 
ories of the English Socialists. It is 
true that the orators of the trade-unions 
do not always feel quite at their ease 
in applying these theories. They assert 
them positively, but not very clearly. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that the the- 
ories have been explained to them and 
that they constitute their creed. Of 
course, the most important of these 
tenets is that which insists that labor- 
ers who do not join unions are enemies 
to labor in general. By their attitude 
they make it difficult for the unions to 
secure their demands, and are therefore 
treated as hostile. They have no right 
to work, according to the trade-union 
principles, unless they are willing to 
work according to the union rules. 
Hence it is entirely proper and laudable 
for union laborers to refuse to work 
with laborers who are not members, and 
to boycott all who tolerate or connive at 
violations of this principle. In the large 
cities, and in certain trades, the build- 
ing trades especially, the power of the 
unions is very great, and they practically 
drive outside laborers from the field. 


It is impossible to deny the right of 
men to refuse to work except on their 
own terms. A man must be allowed to 
choose his associates, and to withdraw 
from companionship which is not pleas- 
ing to him. It may be added that “boy- 
cotting,” or refusing to deal with per- 
sons of whom we disapprove, although 
of doubtful legality when engaged in by 
a combination of people, is really prac- 
tised by everybody. We all have our 
prejudices in favor of certain lines of 
conduct, and in our trading we yield 
to these prejudices. We do not regard 
merely the bargains that we are getting, 
but we pay some consideration to the 
methods by which those bargains are 
presented to us. Many people regard 
the conditions under which shop-girls 
do their work, and some even inquire 
into the conditions under which goods 
are produced. Just at present, for in- 
stance, there is much disposition in 
England to abstain from using the 
matches made by a certain concern, be- 
cause some cases of phosphorus poison- 
ing among its working-women have been 
brought to the attention of the public. 
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manner is inveterate, and provided the 
unions abstain from violence and inti- 
midation, the law cannot undertake to 
forbid them to exercise their prefer- 
ences. 


It is when the unions attempt to in- 
voke the aid of Government in support 
of their ends that they subject them- 
selves to condemnation. Government 
everywhere, and especially in this coun- 
try, should carefully protect the right 
to labor. It is the cornerstone of hu- 
man liberty. The demand for it gave the 
French Revolution its immense power. 
To put it mildly, the trade-unions ig- 
nore this right. They say that a labor- 
er outside of the union is at perfect 
liberty to get work, if he can. They 
will not work with him, but if he can 
find anybody who will, he may. This 
is obviously not a very satisfactory so- 
lution of the labor problem, except from 
the trade-union point of view. It is not 
satisfactory to the general public, and 
it is still less so to the laborers of in- 
ferior caste. Progress has consisted, as 
Maine said, in passing from the régime 
of status to that of free contract. The 
trade-unions are doing their best to re- 
verse this process. 


Their error becomes conspicuous when 
we consider that the courts have been 
compelled to declare a very large part 
of the legislation procured by them un- 
constitutional. In almost every case this 
legislation was calculated to give ex- 
clusive privileges to union laborers. It 
practically forbade the employment of 
non-union laborers in the service of the 
Government. This intention is open- 
ly avowed by the trade-unions. In the 
“Chronology” which is before us, the 
demand continually recurs for the un- 
dertaking of various forms of business 
by municipal and other governing bo- 
dies, on condition of ‘‘union labor” be- 
ing employed. So, too, we find coupled 
with this demand one for shorter hours 
and higher pay in public employment 
than elsewhere. Owing to the decisions 
of the courts, many of these demands 
are now more guardedly stated, but they 
point steadily to the exclusion from gov- 
ernmental service of all laborers who 
are outside of the unions, or who de- 
cline to codperate with them. It is 
needless to say that such exclusion is 
contrary to the principles of popular 
government. If carried out, it would 
restore the medizval system of guilds, 
which involved a caste of laborers who 
were not free men. 


It must be admitted that the Massa- 
chusetts trade-unions are demanding no- 
thing more than their employers have 
long demanded and obtained. They 
claim only what is involved in the claim 
of any manufacturer who insists on a 
bounty or protective duty. He will as- 
sure you that his industry is of im- 
portance to the community, and should 
be “encouraged” by a privilege. To the 
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aan that it is an ena iene, 
he replies, as the trade-unionists reply, 
that any citizen may share the govern- 
mental favors. It is probably quite as 
' easy for a laborer to join a union as for 
a capitalist to establish a manufacture, 
and if the principle of bounties is ad- 
mitted, its application can be indefinite- 
ly extended. But as no one has ever 
proved that the remuneration of capital 
| in general is increased by the payment 
of bounties to particular capitalists, so 
no one will prove that laborers as a 
class get higher wages because certain 
combinations of laborers succeed in get- 
ting them. Some one has to pay the ab- 
normally high prices of protected goods, 
| and some one has to pay the abnormally 
| high wages of privileged trade-unions. 
| Eventually, perhaps, both truths may be- 
| come evident to our people, but at pre- 
sent it is only fair to say that it does 
not lie in the mouth of any capitalist 
who obtains legislative favor to de- 
nounce the laborer who tries to obtain 
the same thing. 





DREYFUS AND NO END. 


If unsettled questions have no pity 
for the repose of nations, it is certain 
that questions wrongly settled have 
none. For four years France has been 
protesting that the Dreyfus case was for 
ever settled. It was chose jugée. Not only 
could it not be reopened, but no one 
must even speak of reopening it. Any 
man suggesting that Dreyfus, whether 
really guilty or not, was illegally con- 
victed and was entitled to a new trial, 
has found life in France almost intolera- 
ble. If a military man, he was subject to 
degradation and challenged to fight 
duels. If a civil servant, he was deprived 
of office and covered with insults. If a 
private citizen, he was ostracized or 
mobbed. Eminent professors have been 
suspended, poets silenced, editors muz- 
zled; the courts have been deaf to ap- 
peals for justice; a veritable reign of 
terror has spread over all France—and 
all in the frenzied effort to prevent the 
Dreyfus case from being reopened. But 
here it is again clamoring to heaven for 
a rehearing. 

The sequence of events leading up to 
these latest sensations with which 
France is convulsed, is worth noting. It 
all grew out of the blundering but honest 
attempt of the new Minister of War, M. 
Cavaignac, to allay the agitation which 
would not be allayed. He made a state- 
ment in the Chamber on July 7. It was 
the speech of a bluff but rather obtuse 
man. He assured the country on his 
honor that Dreyfus was guilty; other- 
wise he, honest Cavaignac, would not re- 
main a day a member of a government 
persisting in injustice. This was all very 
well, and the Minister was undoubtedly 
sincere. But in an unlucky moment he 
proceeded to give his reasons for believ- 





ing in the guilt of Dreyfus. Doing what 
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all histtion Ministers of War had been 
astute enough to avoid, he read to the 
Chamber and the country the evidence 
which, in his mind, was ample to convict 
Dreyfus. Great was the enthuiasm over 
Cavaignac’s speech. It was ordered pla- 
carded in all parts of the republic. At 
last it was settled; no one could doubt 
longer; the chose was for ever jugée. 

But even from the first some of the 
most furious anti-Dreyfusites thought a 
blunder had been made. This thing of 
giving out secret documents was dan- 
gerous. Where would it end? It was 
much better to follow the old plan— 
roundly assert the man guilty, and re- 
fuse to give a glimmering of the testi- 
mony, falling back all the while on the 
fierce demand, “Do you mean to in- 
sinuate that the court-martial, made up 
of such distinguished officers, condemn- 
ed an innocent man? Is that your opi- 
nion of the honor of the French army? 
Why, you are no better than a German!” 
And it must be said that the fears of 
these advocates of pronouncing and 
sticking to a sentence without stating 
reasons for it were speedily justified. 
Within two days the storm broke on 
poor Cavaignac’s head. First came the 
open letter of Col. Picquart to the Prime 
Minister, M. Brisson, offering to prove in 
any court that two of the letters read by 
Cavaignac had nothing to do with the 
Dreyfus case, and that the third “has 
all the marks of a forgery.”” Then came 
Dreyfus’s counsel, Maitre Demange, to 
assert publicly that, whether the letters 
were authentic or not, they were not pro- 
duced at the original trial, and therefore 
the accused man had never even heard 
of the evidence upon which it was now 
declared he was condemned. Here was 
the case reopened with a vengeance. 
Honest Cavaignac could not rest until 
he had set on foot the investigations 
which led up on Wednesday week to the 
extraordinary confession of Col. Henry 
that he had himself forged the letter 
supposed to be so fatal to Dreyfus. The 
forger had the grace to cut his throat 
later. 

The deepest impression one gets from 
the whole shameful business is that it is 
an awful comment on the “honor” of the 


army. It was to preserve the army 


spotless and free even from suspicion 
that France had consented to the dis- 
grace of repeatedly denying justice to 
Dreyfus. The army was placed far above 
justice. Instead of the old motto, “Let 
justice be done though the heavens fall,” 
the French people were saying, “Let the 
army remain unsuspected though justice 
fall.” Especially must the honor of 
army officers be stainless. Where was 
the certainty of a victory over Germany, 
when the time came, if it could be sup- 
posed that high officers of the French 
army were capable of a dishonorable 
action? Well, here is a high officer of 
the French army, Chief of the Intelil- 
gence Department of the General Staff, 
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confessing an act of the blackest dis- 
honor. We say nothing now of the many 
rumors that his superior officers were 
also implicated. Col. Henry alone shows 
what France was leaning upon when she 
staked everything upon the superior 
“honor” of the army. To have stran- 
gled justice, suppressed freedom of 
speech, exiled or insulted her noblest— 
and to have done it to preserve stain- 
less an honor which was all the while 
covering itself with pitch! No wonder 
that the French people are filled with 
dismay at the position they now occupy 
in the eyes of the world. 

Courts martial have erred before the 
one which condemned Dreyfus. Army 
officers are picked men, but they are 
not removed from human passion and 
fallibility. Witness our own court that 
condemned Gen. Fitz-John Porter. The 
injustice he suffered, and which it took 
such iong years to right, might almost 
be set alongside the Dreyfus case. There 
was the same dogged assertion of 
res adjudicata, the same question whe- 
ther you thought honorable officers 
could have condemned a brother-officer 
unjustly, the same unwillingness to pro- 
duce or examine the evidence. But what 
added fuel to the flame in France was 
the desire fcr revenge on Germany 
which pervades all classes, and which 
was presumably stronger in the army 
than elsewhere. Now a deliberate cher- 
ishing of revenge is inconsistent with 
the finer sentiments of honor—even, in 
the end, as we now see, of military 
honor. It perverts not only the judg- 
ment, but morals. Everything must give 
way to the preparation for revenge, and, 
if truth and justice make a difficulty, 
they must give way, too. This is the 
most solemn warning which France pre- 
sents to the civilized world to-day. A 
cultured people furiously clutching a 
sword, and then finding it broken in its 
hand-—-there is the vengeful military spi- 
rit, when it is finished, bringing forth 
moral death. 


SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS IN ENG- 
LAND. ? 


KESWICK, August 26, 1898. 


No one who visits Bagland at long inter- 
vals can help being struck by the rapidity of 
the social, if not of the political, changes 
which go on in it. They seem to me, changeful 
as our society in America is usually consider- 
ed, much more rapid and more far-reaching 
than any which we experience. In fact, 1 ven- 
ture to say that a person who came back to 
America after an absence of twenty years 
would find vastly less to puzzle or surprise 
him than a person who, after a similar pe- 
riod, came back to England. 

The foremost and most conspicuous of all 
these changes is one which Mr. George Rus- 
sell styles, in his recent book, the “social 
equalization.” It would be a mistake to 


ascribe this wholly, or in the main, to any 
modification of ideas in the democratic direc- 
tion. Of course the extension of the suffrage 
in 1867 has had much to do with it, but its 
principal causes are economical. That very se- 





lect class which Miss Austen wrote so much | 


about, the “county families,” which ruled 
England fifty years ago, and not only sternly 
refused admission to “trade,” but made 
‘trade’ its principal subject of ridicule and 
contempt, has grown very poor, partly be- 
cause, in the seventies, it was so rich. 
Things were so prosperous with the land 
at that time that rents, settlements, al- 
lowances to younger sons and daughters, 
went up with a bound. Houses and esta»- 
lishments were enlarged, hunters multiplied, 
a “little shooting’ became more and more 
necessary to a young man’s year. Country- 
house life was probably never so attractive 
and hospitable as between 1870 and 1880. 

Then came not only the American compe- 
tition, but the competition of nearly all the 
waste places of the earth. The compound 
cylinder struck a fright?ul blow at the land- 
holder in all the old countries. Wheat, and 
all produce that would bear carriage, went 
down with a rush. Rents were reduced by 
one-half, or nearly one-half—fully 40 per 
cent.—or else the farm came hack on the 
landlord’s hands. The landed class found it- 
self face to face with liabilities contracted 
when incomes were twice as large, and the 
abilities remained unchanged, no matter 
what became of the incomes. Retrenchment 
has since then been the order of the day. 
Country houses have been shut up, or the 
owners have gone to live in one wing or in 
the gatehouse, or the whole premises have 
been let to Americans or to ‘‘people in trade.” 
In Scotland, the old gentry have been able 
to fall back on letting their ‘‘deer forests,” 
or moors, to the sportsmen from America 
or the great towns. But the English had 
no such resource. They had no moors but 
their paternal acres, in which there was, of 
course, some sport, but very moderate sport. 
The result of this has been the spread of a 
sort of social desolation through a very 
large part of England. As you travel through 
the country, you see one stately house after 
another shut up or let, and hear that the 
owner is hiding his poverty on the Continent, 
or living at some watering-place on the rent 
of his place. I passed, the other day, through 
one of the most fertile and prosperous coun- 
ties in England, and found that the coun- 
try houses were nearly all hired at low rents 
by Liverpool merchants. The owner of one of 
the most “historic” of manors, the lineal 
inheritor of a great name, was nestling, with 
a small income, “in the Prince of Wales's 
set,” that paradise of would-be “smart” 
Americans. 

All this, of course, accounts in some de- 
gree for the decline of the old aristocracy, 
but only in some degree. Say what we will 
about birth, and “long descent,” and “broad 
acres,” they cannot hold their own without 
money-~-that is, cash. The county families 
have had their fall broken. The bitter cup 
of social equalization has been made pala- 
table by the energy with which the old “‘mid- 
die class” has made haste to meet them. 
The rise of this class in affluence through 
commerce and manufactures has been just 
as remarkable as the decline of the land- 
holding class through the fall in agricultu- 
ral produce. The “millionaires” are nearly 
as numerous in England as with us, and 
exhibit almost the same characteriatics, 
They have generally begun like ours, as 
“poor boys,”’ but not so often in hardware 
stores. Of course, this is more of a divad- 
vantage here than it would be in America. 
As soon as they appear on the scene as aris- 





tocrats and statesmen, they find themselves 
in company with men who have been edu- 
cated at the public schools and universi- 
ties, and have more or less general culti- 
vation, and are already in possession of the 
Government; and the constituencies are still 
under the influence of the tradition which 
gives high places to “gentlemen.” For these 
disadvantages, the millionaire here seeks to 
make up by lavish donations to the funds 
of one or other of the political parties, and 
he gets his return, not, as with us, in the 
shape of a foreign mission or senatorship, 
but in a knighthood or baronetcy. A knight- 
hood or baronetcy is not, nowadays, a great 
honor. There are too many knights and ba- 
ronets to make it a distinction. People 
are not much overawed by hearing that 
Lipton, the tea man, is now Sir Thomas, or 
Maple, the furniture man, is now Sir Blun- 
dell. But it lifts him out of the ranks of 
his former associates. It sends his wife in to 
dinner before them, and, most important of 
all, it makes her a ‘‘Lady.’”’ In common par- 
lance, in a shop, for instance, she is known 
by the same title as the wife of an Earl 
or Marquis—that is, she is “‘Lady Lipton”’ 
or ‘“‘Lady Maple,’’ and the wife of Lord 
Salisbury is only ‘‘Lady Salisbury.” So the 
wives of these great men are very eager to 
have their husbands “Sirs.” The title is 
easily had, by a liberal giver, and there is 
so much of it now that it is bestowed almost 
contemptuously. 


You can hardly understand the value put 
on it by the middle class unless you live in 
England, and see how this class is gradually 
supplanting the old land-owning class in the 
enjoyment of the good things of the world. 
In Scotland every pretty hillside is adorned 
with the ‘castle’ of a tea man or an iron 
man, or a cotton or borax man. He is 
shooting on most of the moors. He is dread- 
fully particular about strangers disturbing 
his deer, and has great contempt for the 
tourist who does not go to Scotland to fish 
or kill game. He adopts as well as he can 
the manners and slang of the upper class. 
He too often drops his h’s, but he also 
“drops’’ money so plentifully in invita- 
tions that this defect is more and more 
overlooked by people to whom, thirty years 
ago, it would have been social damnation. 
The old upper class has become very indul- 
gent to rich men, Then, the millionaire 
lends money freely to all impoverished own- 
ers of great names, in return for invitations 
and “introductions to society.’’ I have heard 
of many cases in which he pays the cost 
of balls at their houses, in return for the 
presence of some of his own friends. And 
then, he is even more interested in the 
royal family, and more concerned about its 
welfare than they are. He has, too, gone 
over, bag and baggage, not only to the 
Conservative party, but to the Ritualists, 
There is no cause so potent for the strength 
of the Conservative party to-day as the 
succumbing of the middle class to the social 
influence which the Conservatives have cun- 
ningly brought to bear on them during the 
last twenty years. There could not have 
been a better device, as I wrote to you a 
year ago, than the “Primrose League” for 
winning Radicals over to Conservatism, for 
it seems to open the way for social con- 
tact with “smart people” to the commercial 
classes, Forty years ago this was well-nigh 
impossible. The Tories were surrounded 
with a social fence, against which the Li- 
berals, and especially the Nonconformists, 
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thundered vainly. There was no use in turn- 
ing Tory for social purposes. The Liberal 
could not get into the charmed circle if he 
was in trade. But now that the fence has 
been pulled down, “all are welcome.” 
Nonconformity is not the old Liberal force 
it used to be. Its interest in public affairs 
has grown languid; its interest in sport and 
athletics has greatly increased. “The se- 
cond horse,”’ as an Archbishop has wittily 
remarked, “always stops at the church 
[Episcopal] door.’’ Part of this, undoubt- 
edly, is due, as I learn from the published 
complaints, to the weakening of religious 
faith, but fully as much, I am convinced, to 
the increasing ease with which moneyed men 
and their families can become ‘‘swells.”” I 
have no doubt that, but for this increasing 
ease, Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, would still 
be a plain Birmingham Unitarian, thunder- 
ing against aristocracy instead of associat- 
ing with “English gentlemen” and “taking 
tea with Duchesses.’’ This accounts, too, in 
part, for the great strides made in the Es- 
tablished Church by Ritualism, which has 


closely assimilating the church services to 
those of Catholicism. The minister has be- 
come a “‘priest.”” The service is ‘‘mass.” 
Prayers for the dead are used and recom- 
mended. auricular confession is widely 
enjcined and practised. There is much pro- 
cession with crosses and banners and can- 
dles, and much cross-kissing. The priest 
more and more keeps the “‘holy eucharist”’ 


gave large sums for serving on his boards 
of directors. He gave St. Paul's Cathedral 
a golden communion service, which it has 
kept so far, in spite of the exposure of his 
practices. In his heyday he bought estates 
which gave him the right of presentation 
to six livings, or, in other words, author- 
ized him, a sort of English “Jim’’ Fisk, 
to choose pastors for six congregations. No 
wonder, in view of these things, that some 
of the Liberal wags have suggested that 


“Hooley, Hooley, Hooley” should be inscribed | 


on the sacramental vessels. Nor is it won- 
derful, as good observers assure me, that 


the refusal of the bishops to interfere makes | 


it pretty certain that the present agitation 
will result before long in disestablishment. 
England, in spite of everything, cannot be 


raeli’s grave, every man of “light and lead- 
ing” in England knew that thereal Gladstone 
was just what he was described to be by Dr 
Butler, the Master of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge, in his funeral address before the May- 
or and Corporation of Cambridge. No man 
fills a higher position in the moral and inte!l- 
lectual world in England than Dr. Butler 
There are few men in that world who would 
not prefer to be “Master of Trinity” to filling 
any other place in church or state. And 
here is how he described Gladstone, in 
what I think the finest memorial address 
which his death called forth: 

“My friends, we should speak the truth at 


all times, and not least now. I put it to you: 
Am I going a whit beyond the strictest 


| truth in saying that, of all the great men 


| carried back to Rome by a parcel of young | 


clergymen, for the laity, taken as a whole, 
is, when roused, bitterly opposed to Ritual- 
ism. As Jenny Geddes cried in St. Giles’s 
in Edinburgh two and a half centuries ago, 
when she flung her stool at the parson, 


| “Th rill not have the mass said at their 
now overspread the whole country, and is | p> lager ios 





to himself. The prayer-book and the statute | 


are more and more disregarded for the cler- 
gyman’s own notions of what is effective. 
There is widespread popular agitation on the 
subject, and many scenes of violence and 
riot in the churches. There has been a flerce 
debate about the matter in Parliament, and 
a flercer one is going on in the newspapers; 
all the leading ones being strongly anti- 
ritualistic. The bishops are called on to 
interfere, but, except one or two, they refuse 
to stir. Some openly favor the movement. 
Others, such as the Archbishop of York, re- 
turn sharp, snubbing answers to Protestant 
appeals and remonstrances. What makes 
this the more important is that the High 
Church party hold that the bishops are the 
fountains of liturgical law, and that what- 
ever can be “squeezed out of the bishops,” 
as Canon Gore says, is clear gain. The ex- 
planation, probably, is that the bishops con- 
sider the Ritualists the hardest-working por- 
tion of the clergy, which they are, and have 
good reason to dread their seceding, if 
checked in their popish antics. 

Moreover, they are firm friends of the 
present Government. It owed its success at 
the last election largely to their assistance, 
and it has repaid them by the Education Bill 
of two years ago, which gives them back the 
control of so many of the schools. The aris- 
tocracy, too, as a rule, are with the Ri- 
tualists, and this gives them the support 
of the newly enriched, and makes the op- 
position of the old Dissenters feeble. Fifty 
years ago their performances would have 
taised a storm that would have shaken Eng- 
land to its centre. There is much and grow- 
ing opposition to-day, but it is compara- 
tively feeble. Football and cricket excite 


more interest than auricular confession or | 


prayers for the dead, 

But the rich men are busy restoring 
churches and making donations. Hooley, 
the ridiculous company “promoter,” has 
just ‘burst up,” and has been “giving away’’ 
many needy aristocrats, to whom he says he 





lug [ear].” 

Nothing gives a stronger impression of the 
loss of tenacity among the conservative 
upper class than their behavior about 
Gladstone. For at least ten years before his 
death all Tory England reviled him in terms 
usually applied to thieves and pickpockets. 
To avow yourself his friend excluded you 
from “smart’’ society. I remember vividly 
the (one might say) almost horror with 
which a court lady heard from me at a din- 
ner-party about five years ago, that I admir- 
ed him. The violence of language in which all 
the smart and would-be smart people, even 
ladies, indulged, with regard to him, was 
astounding. Elderly men wanted to hang 
him; elderly women expressed the hope 
which they felt every day that, on opening 
their paper, they would read of his death. 
Wherever you went on the Continent, you 
found twopenny Englishmen trying to 
show they belonged to “good society” by 
abusing Gladstone, the greatest English 
civilian of the century. At his death, the 
pride of the English peopleand their admira- 
tion for him burst forth in the most wonder- 
ful funeral demonstration ever seen at West- 
minster. It was probably the most extra- 
ordinary expression of popular love and 
reverence for a single man ever witnessed 
in England. Now you would expect that “the 
classes,’ who reviled him like a criminal 
during his lifetime, would have, through de- 
cent self-respect, at least kept away from 
his funeral, on seeing that the funeral was 
to be a popular display of admiration for the 
man and the statesman. But they did not; 
they were conspicuously there. I have heard 
of only one prominent Gladstone hater who 
left London in order not to make himself 
ridiculous as a mourner. They pronounced 
eulogies on his life and character in Parlia- 
ment. Not only this, but they are now vying 
with each other in seeking places on com- 
mittees and boards to get up memorials to 
him. The Duke of Westminster is the head 
of one such movement, although he, a few 
years ago, would not allow a fine portrait of 


|; among whom they are now laying the fore 


most man of our time, there is not one—not 
even the saintly Wilberforce—whom it is 


| more natural to link in thought with the 
| One Holy Presence, with ‘the still small 


| 
| h 


voice’? . Critics, friendly and un- 
friendly, might weigh the varied elements 
of his rare intellectual structure; its 
range, its subtlety, its mastery over men; 
but the verdict of multitudes and of nations 
as been rather this: He gave us many 
gifts; but the most precious and the moat 
enduring was himself, his character. He 
lived and labored with God before his eyes. 


| ‘He had the fear of God before him, and 


| 





Gladstone to hang in his dining-room, and — 
sold it. What a light this throws, not only | 
on the Tory attitude towards Gladstone when | 


living, but on Tory character and self-respect 
now that he is dead. All the while that they 
were loading him with vituperation, and de- 


scribing him to the people as a monster of | 


selfish ambition, and heaping flowers on Dis- 


made a conscience of what he did.’ He loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity. His heart 
was with the poor and the wronged and the 
downtrodden, and dear was their blood in 
his sight. It is this conviction which at this 
hour draws us ‘with the cords of a man’ 
and makes us all of one mind.” OE. L. G. 


MME. DARMESTETER’S RENAN.—IIL. 


PARIS, August 20, 1898 


Renan was not excessively discouraged by 
his defeat at the elections of 1876 
Though a Conservative was elected at Meaux, 
there was a marked Liberal tendency in the 
general elections. The Emperor called 
Emile Ollivier to the Cabinet. Renan was 
deceived by the plébiscite of the 8th of May, 
which proclaimed the satisfaction of seven 
millions and a half of Frenchmen. After 
seventeen years of opposition, he accepted 
Louis Napoleon hardly six months before 
his fall. In the month of July, 1870, he 
left France with his friend Jerome Napoleon 
for a journey in northern waters. Neither 
of them had the slightest apprehension of 
war. At Tromsée, Norway, they learn- 
ed that war had been declared between 
France and Prussia on the 19th of July. 
Renan returned immediately to France. The 
dream of his life had been a pacific federa- 
tion of the united states of Europe under 
the leadership of France and Germany. He 
was an admirer of German culture. During 
the war, he wrote in favor of Alsace and 
Lorraine an eloquent letter to David Strauss, 
and tried to demonstrate that Germany would 
be wise in offering France conditions which 
would not prevent her becoming some day 
her ally. The true danger to civilization 
was the Slav, hostile to all liberalism. ‘Be- 
ware,” said he, “lest France ally herself 
with the first tempter, and show endless 
complacency towards all Russian ambitions; 
lest she have one object left, a war of ex- 
termination against the Germanic race.” 

Renan’s reflections during what Victor 
Hugo called “l'Année Terrible’ are found 
in his ‘Intellectual and Moral Reform,’ 
which appeared almost immediately after the 
war; a work full of generous and noble 
thoughts on the possible reconstitution of 
France, on the education of democracy, op 
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the conditions of government, on universal 
suffrage, on decentralization. France paid 
little attention to the advice given her; the 
message of the new prophet was not heard 
in the tumult of conflicting passions. The 
message itself was too full of doubts, of 
hesitations; it had uot the resolute ac- 
cent of an Ezekiel. During the Commune, 
Renan could be seen walking in the beau- 
tiful gardens of Versailles, away from his 
favorite books, and left to himself. The 
genesis of the ‘Philosophical Dialogues’ is 
to be found in that period, though the book 
appeared only five years afterwards. 


“We estimate,’ says Madame Darmeste- 
ter, “the violence of a tempest by the ruin 
it has made in its course. Let us compare 
these Dialogues, written in 1871, with the 
noble serenity of the ‘Apostles’ or of ‘St. 
Paul,’ published in 1869, and we shall per- 
ceive whatadeep commotion was produced, in 
the thought of Renan, by the war and the 
Commune. His disenchantment embraced 
his own country and the country of the 
conqueror, and confounded in the same de- 
ception the two fundamental types of hu- 
man society. For democracy, see what it 
comes to: an unchained Commune, shooting 
its hostages. And the feudal and military 
aristocracy of Germany—it despises the law 
of nations, burning the hut as well as the 
palace.”’ 


In the ‘Dialogues’ Renan tries to rise 
above all human miseries; he takes refuge 
in ideas. This is how Madame Darmesteter 
sums up his philosophical doctrine: 


“(1.) God does not proceed through any 
particular wills. 

“(2.) The universe marches to its ends by 
a sure instinct, and develops itself by an 
internal necessity. 

““(3.}) The Ideal is eternal; it exists; it is 
not yet materially realized; one day it will 
be conscious of itself. 

‘“‘(4.) Participation in the mysterious work 
of the universe takes place through morals, 
science, art. All disinterested effort helps 
to preserve the small residuum of 
which alone subsists. It is by ‘the small 
morsel of ideal which we bring to this re- 
serve of the eternal progress, that each of 
us lives for ever.” 


This doctrine of development (which he 
took from the German philosophy) has been 
somewhat modified in our time by Darwin- 
ism. Renan was, so to speak, a Darwinian 
before the letter. He very early embraced the 
theory of the survival of the fittest, and ap- 
plied it to nations as well as to individuals. 
Though he was a liberal, he was intensely 
aristocratic, and believed only in the “happy 
few.”’ The masses did not exist for him, 
except as the soil out of which were to grow 
individuals, the finest specimens of man- 
kind. ‘‘What does it matter,’’ he writes, 
“that millions of stupid beings who cover 
the planet should ignore the truth or should 
deny it, if the intelligent see it and adore 
it?’ And in another place he says, ‘Think 
of converting to reason one after another 
the two billions of beings who people the 
earth! What an idea! The immense ma- 
jority of human brains is refractory to even 
slightly elevated ideas." 

Renan continued his ‘Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity’ in the ‘Antichrist.’ He visited Italy 
in 1876 to study the ruins of the Rome of 
Nero. He writes in the preface: 


“I will not conceal from you the fact that 
the love of history, the incomparable plea- 
sure which is derived from the spectacle of 
the evolution of humanity, have peculiarly 
attracted me in this volume. I have had 
too much pleasure in making it to ask for 
any other recompense than to have made it. 
I have often reproached myself for taking so 
much pleasure in my library while my coun- 





try is dying in a slow agony. But my con- 
science is tranquil.” 


Madame Darmesteter is quite right in say- 
ing that Renan’s mind was the broadest of 
our time and the least passionate. It was 
incapable of passion; in his rare affirma- 
tions, he never forgot that, in all human 
affairs, there is always a side unseen. He saw 
all sides of an object with the rapidity of the 
cinematograph, and formed one image from a 
thousand images. This faculty is often push- 
ed to extremes. Renan evidently goes too far 
when he imagines Saint Paul returning in his 
old age to the pagan doctrine of Epicurus. 
“We should like,” he says, “to imagine Paul 
sceptical, after the storm, abandoned, be- 
trayed by his people, alone, in the disen- 
chantment of age; it would please us to 
have the scales falling a second time from 
his eyes, and our mild incredulity would 
have its revenge if the most dogmatic of 
men had died in sorrow, in despair (let us 
say rather in quiet, on some shore or road 
in Spain), saying also, ‘Ergo erravi.’”’ 
Madame Darmesteter evidently does not like 
this dilettantism; she remarks that the 
‘Antichrist’ was written under the influence 
of a journey to Rome, where Renan saw, in 
his mind’s eye, the Rome of Paul and the 
Rome of Nero face to face. She reviews the 
last volumes of the ‘Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity’; she sees in the volume on Marcus 
Aurelfus an image of Renan, who, like the 
Roman Emperor, ended in detaching moral 
beauty completely from any fixed theology. 
Marcus Aurelius was led to write his book 
by reading that of Epictetus; and it is prob- 
ably from reading Marcus Aurelius that 
Renan was led to write his charming ‘Souve- 
nirs,’ in which he undertook to enumerate 
all the good influences which had surrounded 
him from childhood. No book made so much 
impression in France since the ‘Mémoires 
d’Outre-tombe’ of Chateaubriand. It ap- 
peared in 1883, and soon afterwards Renan 
revisited the town of Tréguier; he chose a 
home in Brittany, near Lannion, the modest 
house of Rosmapamon, which his children 
continue to inhabit. The women of the 
country were taught to admire this great 
man-—"‘they did not always know the reason 
why. ‘He is a very great saint, sir,’ said 
an old woman.”’ The men glorified him 
chiefly as a Republican; they had not read 
the ‘Intellecual and Moral Reform.’ 

After the charming, sentimental, and pic- 
turesque ‘Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse’ 
appeared the Study on Ecclesiastes, which 
Mme. Darmesteter pronounces the vade- 
mecum of disenchantment. ‘The author of 
Ecclesiastes,” says Renan, “is the author 
of the book of Job, six hundred or seven 
hundred years old. The eloquent and ter- 
rible complaint of the old Hebrew book, the 
almost blasphemous objurgations of the old 
patriarch, have become the sadly resigned 
badinage of a worldly scholar.’’ Cannot 
something of this sort be said of the ‘Philo- 
sophical Dramas’ written by Renan at vari- 
ous times, at Ischia, at Rosmapamon, and 
published together in 1888? The Dramas 
show us the gradual reconciliation of Renan 
to democracy. ‘‘Atthe time of the Commune,” 
says Mime. Darmesteter, “our thinker did 
not covenant with Caliban; who would have 
though? that one day Renan would find him a 
very good Prince? He went over to 
Caliban, a brutal and vulgar champion of li- 
berty and progress." The Dramas have the 
great defect of not being dramatic; they are, 
in fact, conversations on a variety of things. 





What shall we say of the ‘Abbesse de Jou- 
arre’? Renan was rather old to write about 
the passion of love. Mme. Darmesteter 
calls him a Cupidon retardataire. He was 
ill and suffering much from rheumatism, 
when he amused himself by going over sub- 
jects which belong peculiarly to youth. But 
his was essentially a many-sided mind; 
he was a sort of Montaigne—very divers, as 
was said in old French. 

In finishing, I cannot sufficiently recom- 
mexd Mme. Darmesteter’s book. It is a very 
remarkable study of a very remarkable man. 


dence. 


Correspon 





THE ENGLISH ATTITUDE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The admitted beginning of an era of 
good feeling between England and the Unit- 
ed States must indisputably be set down as 
one of the best results of the war. ‘That 
cordial sympathy between the two nations 
has long existed below the occasionally ruf- 
fled surface, has not escaped competent ob- 
servers. It is now clear that, during the 
dark days when the English Government 
looked coldly on the efforts to preserve the 
Union, the great bulk of the English people 
felt strongly for the Federal cause. The 
sister of one of the most distinguished of 
recent English men of letters remarked ‘late- 
ly that the English had for a long time Iiked 
us—that it was we who seemed eager to pro- 
voke them; and it is doubtless true that, but 
for the supposed need of coddling the Irish 
by assuming a bellicose air towards England, 
the era of good feeling might have been 
ushered in under less suspicious auspices. 

In so far as the increased sympathy be- 
tween the two nations means a closer bind- 
ing spiritually, intellectually, commercially, 
it is pure gain to civilization. The essential 
objects of both are best served by peace; 
the main interests of both are internal in- 
terests—the development of trade, the pro- 
motion of education, the diffusion of the 
means to comfort and happiness. But, un- 
fortunately, however England may value 
these as her main ends, they cannot be her 
sole ends, as up to this time they have been 
ours. Through her colonies she is inextri- 
cably involved in the tangled web of Euro- 
pean politics and society, and she is compel- 
led, therefore, to be as ready for a military 
emergency as the most warlike Power in 
Europe. 

In a sense, then, there is something in- 
opportune in the unusual cordiality manifest 
on this side of the water. The problems 
arising from the disintegration of China 
threaten the world with a new and more se- 
rious Hastern question. The “open door” for 
which England contends is repugnant to the 
policy of the Continental governments, and 
for the moment Great Britain faces alone the 
combination at the head of which looms her 
dreaded enemy, the Muscovite. During the 
session of Parliament just closed, this spec- 
tre was constantly in evidence, and the Gov- 
ernment has clearly at no time been free 
from the apprehension of trouble in the 
East. 

I submit, therefore, that we cannot regard 
English approval! of our conduct and English 
encouragement towards a policy of colonial 
expansion as quite disinterested. I have 
for some weeks relied wholly on English 
sources for my knowledge of American 
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events, and I confess that, while I have been 
delighted with their unstinted praise of our | 
sailors and soldiers, I have been somewhat 
dismayed by their expectation that we shall! 
appropriate all the Spanish colonial posses- 
sions. The wish is perhaps father to the 
thought; for the proximity of the Philip- 
pines to China is uncommonly suggestive. | 
But since the excitement of unexpected op- 
portunity opens to us a dangerous tempta- 
tion, it behooves us to understand clearly | 
the situation of those whose sympathy and 
approval may to a degree guide us. It ought | 
to be made perfectly plain to the Jingoes in 
our own midst, as well as to the organs of | 
public opinion in England, that we will take | 
no step that is calculated to involve us| 
in the complications of the Chinese ques- 
tion. 

Anxious as I am to promote disinterested | 
good feeling between ourselves and England, 
there is one point of which I would not have 
Americans lose sight. For the last fifty years 
or more every European nation has boasted 
a race mission. The English must spread 
the Anglo-Saxon gospel, the Germans the 
Teutonic, the Russian the Slavic. Each 
of them assumes its own unity and identifies 
its origin and its mission. Nothing could | 
be more illogical than for us to become part 
of an Anglo-Saxon crusade, as was urged 
by an after-dinner speaker in my hearing 
a few weeks ago, unless, indeed, it be to be- 
come part of some other race crusade. It is 
with some such high-sounding title as this 
that an Anglo-American alliance would be 
proclaimed and justified. As a matter of 
fact, we are a nation, but not a race; we are 
the strange product of many mingled races. 
We represent, therefore, an idea that goes 
beyond race to humanity. Our devotion is 
to an idea; and we should violate irreparably 
our history and our theory, should we at- 
tempt to impose ourselves upon any of the 
more or less plastic peoples of the earth. 
Let us by all means aim to enlarge the in- 
terests which we share with England; let us 
continue to grow closer through trade, science, 
literature, art. But at the same time let us 
pursue exactly the same policy with other 
nations, to the end that, by influence and 
by example, we may become the main bul- 
wark of peace and the arts of peace 
throughout Christendom. 

ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 


LONDON, August 19, 1808. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Will you permit an old subscriber to 
say a word of protest against your diagnosis 
of the political situation in Pennsylvania 
contained in the Nation for August 25? No 
proof can be produced to support the asser- 
tion that Mr. Jenks is an ally of the Quay 
machine and was nominated through its in- 
fluence. The platform was confined to State 
issues. The convention expressly refused to 
incorporate therein any endorsement of free 
silver or any affirmance of the Chicago plat- 
form. This course was taken in order to 
enable the Gold Democrats and other con- 
servative citizens to vote for the nominees 
without compromising their position on the 
currency, the tariff, or other national issues 
not involved in the present campaign. Had | 
the convention been controlled by Quay, it is 





clear, I think, that a different course would | Nation prepared to vouch for Dr. Swailow as | 


have been followed. At a conference of Gold 


Democrats from all parts of the State, in- 
cluding, I believe, a majority of the State 
committee of the Palmer and Buckner or- 
ganization, this action of the Democratic 
State convention was accepted as satisfac- 
tory for the present juncture, and the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Jenks was heartily endorsed. 


| Among those who earnestly urged this course 


were such uncompromising anti-silver men 
as Mr. Hancock of Venango, Mr. Farquhar 


| of York, and Mr. Bullitt of Philadelphia. I | 


believe that a large majority of the Gold | 


| Democrats will vote for Mr. Jenks, and that | 
| dents most familiar with his character 


| do not believe that he could be depended 


they will be fully justified in doing so. 
State issues are of paramount importance 


| in this campaign. It should be the earnest 
| desire of all good citizens to effect the over- 


throw of the corrupt Republican domina- 
tion which has so long disgraced our State, 
and the crisis is accentuated by the cir- 
cumstance that the political fate of the most 
odious and insolent political boss, the most 
offensive sample of the “one-man power’’ in | 
politics, is involved in the contest. It seems 
to me that, with every good citizen, the only 
question should be, Which of the two op- | 
posing candidates has the more hopeful 

chance of “turning the rascals out’’? As to 
personal fitness, between Mr. Jenks and Dr. 
Swallow, if training and experience go for | 
anything, the preference should be given to 
the former; as to following, if we are to | 
judge by facts and figures rather than by 
guesses and hopes, Mr. Jenks certainly has 
the advantage. He is the candidate of the 
Democratic party, and that party last year 
polled 242,000 votes as its minimum. It was | 
then thoroughly discredited, suffering from | 
the effects of its defeat in the Presidential | 
contest, and it had furthermore handicapped 
itself by an express and defiant reaffirma- 
tion of the Chicago platform, so that it had 
completely alienated all the Gold Democrats 
—not merely those who did not vote for 
Bryan in 1896, but also a number, not in- 
considerable, who did. At the same election | 
Dr. Swallow received 118,000 votes, and if to | 
this be added the 15,000 votes cast for | 
Thompson, it gives a total independent vote 
of 133,000, which included the votes of an 
unknown quantity of the Gold Democrats. 
With these figures before us, it is difficult 
to understand how it can be disputed that 
Mr. Jenks has prima facie a much better 
standing than Dr. Swallow—better by up- 
wards of 100,000 votes. 

The only objection urged against Mr. Jenks 
is that he is a free-silver man and voted for 
Bryan, but I entirely fail to see how his 
views on the currency or any other national 
question are of the least consequence in the 
present issue; for with all such questions the 
Governor of a State has nothing to do. The 
question in Pennsylvania is simply one of 
common honesty. Are our officials to con- 
tinue to be above the command, “Thou shalt 
not steal’? 


Has not the Nation been insistent in urg- 
ing good citizens not to allow their judgment | 
in State and municipal elections to be warped | 
or confused by party war cries about protec- 
tion, sound currency, and other matters of | 
national concern? Why, then, should it now | 
contend, contrary to all its former teaching, | 
that an honorable gentleman, whose integ- 

| 
| 
! 





rity and capacity in public affairs have been 
proved, is unfit to be Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania because his views on the currency 
question may be unsound? Finally, is the | 


= ee = 


a sound-money man* For whem did he vote 
in 1896 ’—Respectfully, 
ROWLAND EVans 
HAVERFORD, Pa... Anguat 20, 1808 


[The evidence which has been pub- 
lished that Quay desired the nomination 
of Mr. Jenks, because he considered him 
a weaker Democratic candidate than 
Judge Gordon, who was warmly favored 
by nearly all Independents, seems to 
us conclusive. While Mr. Jenks is “an 
honorable gentleman,’ those Indepen- 


upon to oppose the Democratic allies of 
Quay who promoted his nomination. At 
best, Mr. Jenks seems but a respectabie 
figurehead, while Dr. Swallow is a man 
of tremendous force; and one could only 
hope that Mr. Jenks, if elected, would 
not be subservient, while everybody 
knows that Dr. Swallow would be the 


| unrelenting foe of the machine. The 


one supreme State issue in Pennsylvania 
is whether “Thou shalt not steal” shall 
be restored as the rule of government. 


'We believe that, as election draws 


nearer, there will be a growing feeling 


| that Dr. Swallow is the one candidate 


who represents the right side of this is- 
sue.—Ep. Nation. } 





POLITICS IN A WESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of Washington will proba- 
bly have an exciting time at their next 


| meeting, to be held September 14, some of 


the Regents having declared their intention 
of resigning if a certain measure, which was 


| postponed for final action from their meeting 


of August 12, carries. Final action on this 
measure will probably determine the future 


| relation to the University of a member of 


the Washington Legislature of 1893. 

This legislator has been in very close 
touch with all the affairs of the University 
since that time, being, in the years 1894, 
1895, and 1896, in his dual office of Secretary 
of the Board of Regents and Registrar of 


| the Faculty (to say nothing of his duties as 


lecturer on Forestry and instructor in the 
History of the Northwest), practically the 
Board of Regents and Faculty of the Uni- 
versity. If the Regents did anything, it was 
because he inspired them to action. If the 
Faculty did anything that did not appear 
to emanate from him and to be done because 
of him, it was because they were fortunate 
enough to be able to do it without his know- 
ledge. The secret of this power was the fact 
that, as a member of the 1893 Legislature, he 
had been instrumental in securing for the 
University its first liberal appropriation 
($39,000 for two years’ total running ex- 
penses, and $125,000 for buildings and $26,000 
for other improvements). 

In the autumn of 1896 he again made the 
“run” for the Legislature, but was badly 
defeated. Although he was drawing a pro- 
fessor's salary from the University, he made 
the “run’’ on the ground that it was neces- 
sary that he be a member of the Legislature 
in order that the jnterests of the University 
should surely receive proper attention at the 
hands of the legislators, even going to the 
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extreme of issuing a circular to this effect, 
and mailing it to the voters of his district, 
which was the district in which the Uni- 
versity was located. 

The “Fusionists’” determined to oust him 
from the most lucrative office he had ever 
held, and at the same time rid the University 
of him. Accordingly, when Rogers became 
Governor, he took a high-handed method to 
accomplish this result. His predecessor in 
office had appointed three Regents, whose 
appointments had not been confirmed by the 
Senate, and a fourth was about to resign 
to accept a Federal appointment under the 
McKinley Administration. Gov. Rogers with- 
held the appointments of his predecessor from 
the Senate of the 1897 Legislature, and con- 
sequently, when it adjourned, he had the 
appointing of four Regents. These he ap- 
pointed in March, 1897, making a board with 
a Fusionist majority (five Fusionists and two 
Republicans). Since this time the University 
has had three different presidents, besides an 
acting president (Fusionist) on its pay-roll; 
twelve new members in a Faculty of twenty- 
two members, and at the same time a reduc- 
tion of the number to twenty; four changes 
in the conditions for graduation, and various 
other minor experiences too numerous to men- 
tion. Between the first day of April, 1897, and 
the first day of April, 1898, the Governor 
appointed seven other Regents (upon three 
removals from office), making eleven appoint- 
ments in a little over twelve months. Final- 
ly, in May, 1898, the board ousted the Pro- 
fessor of American History; but President 
number three, who was elected soon after- 
wards, has recommended that he be rein- 
stated. This recommendation was postponed 
for final consideration till September 14. The 
indications are that four members will vote 
for the recommendation, and that others will 
have the privilege of carrying out their de- 
clared intention of resigning. 

It is needless to say that students were 
graduated in May who had not completed 
their course in the regular way, that the 
attendance has fallen off, that there is gen- 
eral unrest in the Faculty and among the 
people of the State concerning the University. 
Is there not some way whereby we can take 
our educational affairs out of the hands of 
the politicians? W. F. B. 








SAINTE-BEUVE ON FRENCH WBEAK- 
' NESS. 


To tHe EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The shameful spectacle which France 
is offering to the world to-day is the natu- 
ral outcome of a long process of self-adula- 
tion, France has never known herself as 
others knew her. With all her achieve- 
ments in civilization, she has always lacked 
the faculty of self-criticism. La grande na- 
tion is first in the arts of war and peace, 
her honor is immaculate—such has been the 
burden of innumerable songs and patriotic 
speeches. Nearly half a century ago Sainte- 
Beuve deplored the tendency of his country- 
men to glorify everything French, in a pas- 
sage which will bear reprinting to-day. In 
an article on “Des Lectures Publiques du 
Soir,’’ he wrote: 

“Dans ces deux Cours je voudrais que, 
tout en insistant sur les beautés et sur les 
grandeurs de la littérature francaise et de 
l'histoire nationale, on se gard&t bien de 
dire ce qui se dit et se répete partout, dans 
les Colléges et méme dans les Académies, 
aux jours de solennité, que le peuple fran- 


cais est le plus grand et le plus sensé de 
tous les peuples, et notre littérature la pre- 
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miére de toutes les littératures. Je vou- 
drais qu’on se contentat de dire que c’est 
une des plus belles, et qu’on laissAt entre- 
voir que le monde n’a pas commencé et ne 
finit pas A nous. 

“Je voudrais qu’en disant nos belles quali- 
tés comme peuple, & des hommes qui en 
sont déja assez pénétrés, on ajoutat, en le 
prouvant quelquefois par des exemples, que 
nous avons aussi quelques défauts; qu’en 
France ce qu’on a le plus, c’est l’essor et 
l’élan, que ce qui manque, c’est la consis- 
tance et le caractére; que cela a manqué 
& la noblesse autrefois et pourrait bien man- 
quer au peuple aujourd’hui, et qu’il faut se 
prémunir de ce cété et se tenir sur ses 
gardes. En un mot, échauffer et entretenir 
le sentiment patriotique en |l’éclairant, sans 
tomber dans le lieu commun national, qui 
est une autre sorte d’ignorance qui s’infatue 
et qui s’enivre, ce serait 1a l’esprit dont je 
vouGrais voir animé cet humble et capita) 
enseignment.” 


But it is idle to expect the voice of a 
Sainte-Beuve to be heeded in France to-day. 
Criticism of national follies by literary ‘‘pes- 
simists’’ is just as much out of favor in 
France nowadays as it is in our own coun- 
try.-—Very truly yours, G. P. 

RISELEYS, N. Y., September 2, 1898, 





Notes. 


Macmillan Co.'s formidable list of autumn 
publications includes a new edition of Mc- 
Carthy’s Life of Gladstone; ‘The Life and 
Letters of Archbishop Benson,’ edited by his 
son; ‘Cardinal Newman as Anglican and Ca- 
tholic,’ by Edmund Sheridan Purcell; Sid- 
ney Lee’s Life of Shakspere, being his article 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
revised and expanded to nearly twice the 
original size; the first volume of a ‘Popular 
History of France,’ by the Hon. Thomas BE. 
Watson; ‘The United Kingdom,’ a political 
history in two volumes, by Goldwin Smith; 
‘Home Life in Colonial Days,’ by Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle; ‘European History: An Out- 
line of its Development,’ by Prof. George B. 
Adams of Yale; ‘A History of Greece for 
High Schools and Academies,’ by George 
Willis Botsford of Harvard; ‘The Sources of 
Greek History,’ by Anna Boynton Thomp- 
son; ‘A Source-Book of American History,’ 
by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart; ‘Japan,’ by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser, with illustrations; a 
wholly new edition of Prof. Charles H. 
Moore’s ‘Development and Character of 
Gothic Architecture’; Auguste Mau’s ‘Pom- 
peii, Its Life and Art,’ translated by Prof. 
Francis W. Kelsey; ‘Philadelphia,’ by Ag- 
nes Repplier, with many illustrations; ‘The 
Philippine Islands and their People,’ from 
personal observation, by Prof. Dean C. Wor- 
cester of the University of Michigan; ‘High- 
ways and Byways of North Wales,’ by A. G. 
Bradley, with illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
nell and Hugh Thomson; ‘English Litera- 
ture, from the Beginning to the Norman 
Conquest,’ by Stopford A. Brooke; ‘From 
Chaucer to Arnold: Types of Literary Art,’ 
by Andrew J. George; ‘A Short History of 
English Literature,’ by Prof. George Saints- 
bury; ‘Chaucer’s Prologue and the Knight's 
Tale,’ edited by Prof. Mark H. Liddell of the 
University of Texas; ‘Representative Bng- 
lish, Comedies,’ in five volumes, under the 
general editorship of Prof. Charles Mills 
Gayley of the University of California; ‘The 
New England Poets,’ by William Cranston 
Lawton; ‘Four-footed Americans and their 
Kin,’ by Mabel Osgood Wright and Frank 
M. Chapman, with seventy-two illustrations 
by Ernest Seton Thompson; ‘Instinct and 





| 





Reason,’ by Henry Rutgers Marshall; ‘The 
Distribution of Wealth,’ by Prof. John B. 
Clark of Columbia University; ‘Rise and 
Growth of American Politics,’ by Henry J. 
Ford; and ‘The Evolution of Our Native 
Fruits,’ by L. H. Bailey. 

Fall announcements by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons are ‘The Life of George Borrow,’ by 
Prof. William I. Knapp of the University of 
Chicago; a revised and enlarged edition of 
‘The Life of John Paterson, Major-General 
in the Revolutionary Army,’ by his great- 
grandson, Prof. Thomas Egleston; ‘The Life 
of Henry Bradley Plant,’ founder of the well- 
known Plant system of railroads and steam- 
ships, by G. Hutchinson Smyth, D.D.; ‘Al- 
fred Tennyson: His Homes, his Friends, and 
his Work,’ by Elizabeth Luther Cary; ‘The 
Romance of the House of Savoy, 1003-1519,’ 
by Alethea Wiel; ‘The Establishment of 
Spanish Rule in America,’ by Prof. Bernard 
Moses; ‘A History of the Dutch People,’ 
from the Dutch of Prof. Petrus Johannes 
Blok, by Oscar A. Bierstadt and Ruth Put- 
nam; and ‘Historic Towns of New England,’ 
edited by Lyman P. Powell, with many il- 
lustrations. 

R. E. Fenno & Co. will publish ‘The Fall 
of Santiago,’ by Thomas J. Vivian; ‘The 
Real Bismarck,’ from the German of Jules 
Hoche, by Mrs. Charles R. Rogers; ‘The 
Story of a Genius,’ from the German of 
Ossip Schubin; a translation of Maurus Jo- 
kai’s ‘Golden Age of Transylvania’; ‘Wed- 
lock,’ by John Strange Winter; and ‘The Ro- 
mance of a Midshipman,’ by W. Clark Rus- 
sell. 

Ginn & Co. have nearly ready ‘Essentials 
of Psychology,’ by Colin S. Buell. 

‘The Land of the Long Night,’ by Paul du 
Chaillu, is in the press of Drexel Biddle, 
Philadelphia. 

The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio, announce 
‘The Story of America,’ by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. 

The Christian Literature Co., as we have 
already pointed out, is doing a good service 
in publishing an American edition of Max 
Miiller’s “Sacred Books of the East,’’ and we 
notice the appearance of two more volumes. 
One of these relates more especially to In- 
dia; it is the late lamented Biihler’s trans- 
lations under the title ‘Sacred Laws of the 
Aryas.’ The other belongs to Persia and 
Zoroaster, being Darmesteter’s translation of 
the ‘Avesta.’ 

Amid the diverse mass of literature on the 
subject of the Philippines which has appear- 
ed in the wake of conquest, to satisfy the 
curiosity of the newly aroused interest in 
those distant islands, ‘Yesterdays in the Phi- 
lippines,’ by Joseph Earle Stevens (Scrib- 
ners), is of sufficient merit to deserve a 
passing notice. Compiled, with the excep- 
tion of a single chapter devoted to anti-an- 
nexation arguments, from the author’s let- 
ters or journal, the book is of necessity an 
account of his daily life during his two 
years’ sojourn in Manila, which occurred 
just prior to the present native rebellion, 
yet manages to give us a good idea of the 
city, its peoples and its ways; of the spots 
of natural interest in its near vicinity; and 
of some of the more remote islands of the 
archipelago. Mr. Stevens’s powers of obser- 
vation, sense of humor, and half-serious, 
half-jesting methods of description, relieve 
his narrative from the heaviness which is 
apt to attend a statement of facts; while a 
number of excellent photographs add greatly 
to the book’s attractiveness. The author's 
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style, in spite of the absence of self-restraint | 


pardonable in home letters, warrants expec- 
tation of excellent performance if Mr. Ste- 
vens should ever find another topic. 

Mr. Richard Davey’s ‘Cuba, Past and Pre. 
sent’ (Scribners) has no excuse for existence 
in book form except that frankly avowed in 
the preface—the momentary absorption of 
the world in the fate of the island. The 
book is of English make, the author an ex- 
journalist of this city, and his style quite 
wanting in literary distinction of any kind. 
Five chapters describe his commonplace per- 
sonal observations in Cuba after emancipa- 
tion, and he works in a chapter on Nassau, 
“An Isle of June—A Contrast.” The rest 
is poor history. Altogether, 277 pages of fair 
type are thus amassed, and a few illustra- 
tions help out the illusion. To the credit 
side should be placed a good index and a 
clear map of the chief West Indian islands, 
the Bahamas, and the southern end of Flo- 
rida. 


Those who are interested in the drama, | 


for example, and in the histrionic produc- 


tions of other nations, will read with con- | 


siderable interest the chapter on the drama 


the representation of a modern Hindu play 
founded on the stories of ancient Sanskrit 
literature. The book contains much general 
information regarding India, past and pre- 
sent, as viewed in its literature. Lyrical 
poetry, however, seems to have come tardy 
off. 


The second volume of the ‘Compendium of 


Geography and Travel (New Issue),’ pub- 
lished in London by Edward Stanford, is 
on North America, and has been prepared 
by Mr. Henry Gannett of the United States 
Geological Survey. It is in all respects a 
very attractive volume to the eye, being 
provided with copious, fresh, and well- 
chosen illustrations in half-tone—topogra- 
phical, ethnological, and picturesque—and 


especially with a series of maps, general | 
and special, including geology, orography, | 


rainfall, temperature, forests, coal-fields, | 
| absolutely perpendicular, and all its other 


population, race and nativity, territorial ac- 


cessions, navigability of rivers, etc. The 


principal limitation of this survey is the 
necessity of enormous compression; but ex- 
ception might also be taken to the arrange- 
ment of topics, ¢. g., of Indians and Alaska 
in their respective places, and to the arbi- 


considerably enlarged and in many ways 
improved. The phonology has been in part 
recast, and, throughout, the dialects have 
been treated in much greater detail. In this 
latter regard, the distinguished author ac- 
knowledges especially his obligations to four 
schoiars, two of whom are Americans—i’rol. 
Cook of Yale (for Northumbrian) and I rof. 
Brown of Cincinnati (for Mercian). 

Lemcke & Buechner send us the second, 
revised editionof Justus Perthes’s ‘Deutscher 
Marine-Atlas,’ a thin volume showing in 
five charts the German navy's foreign sta- 
tions; the German coast line and its de- 
fences, with a side-map of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Canal; the German protectorates; and 
Germany’s foothold in Eastern Asia. These 
fresh and authoritative delineations are pre- 
ceded by statistics respecting the imperial 
navy at home and abroad, with a chronicle 
of its doings 1872-1897, the text of the Fleet 
law of 1898, and other valuable matter. 

We are glad to learn from a circular that 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine is now 
sufficiently prosperous to dispense with what 
we may call its preferred class of subscribers 


| at five dollars, and to ask but two dollare 
of India, in Frazer's recent ‘Literary History | ‘ 

} ‘ li f th 
of India’ (Scribners), which describes also | from all alike. This periodical is one o + 


few wholly original American ventures of re- 
cent years, and was so wisely conceived that 
it has undergone scarcely any change of 
scheme or scope. Its typography is beauti- 
ful, and its contents must appeal to every 
alumnus with irresistible force as binding 
his past to the present, and as revealing 
every quarter the vast proportions of the 
intellectual machinery known as the Uni- 
versity. 

Rockall, an isolated rock in the north At- 
lantic about 160 miles west of the Hebrides, 
is described exhaustively by Miller Christy, 
F.L.S., in the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine for August. At its base it has a circum- 
ference of about 250 feet, and its “‘summit 
(which is more or less pointed, and is al- 
ways whitened by the dung of sea-birds) 
rises to a height of about seventy feet above 
the surface of the water. Its western face is 


sides are almost precipitous."" This fact, to- 
gether with the prevalence of the Atlantic 


| swell, makes a landing well-nigh impossible. 


trary collocation of the great cities in the | 


chapter with that caption. Abstinence from 


prophesying would have suppressed the hope | 


on p. 224 that the reign of Tammany is over 
in New York. 

‘The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual’ for 
1898 (Publishers’ Weekly) marks the twenty- 
sixth faggoting of the publishers’ catalogues 
in a mammoth volume, supplied at a cost 
little in excess of the binding. Though pri- 
marily a trade instrument and help, it has 
endless guidance to impart to all book-buy- 
ers, supplying information not only as to 
the books actually in print, but as to editions, 
bindings, illustrations, price, etc.; thus en- 
abling one to make a tolerably safe choice 
without personal inspection. Such informa- 
tion in the case of standard works is pe- 
culiarly convenient, and an old copy of the 
‘Annual’ will long retain its value in this 
particular. 

A third edition of Sievers’s classic ‘An- 
gelsichsische Grammatik’ has just been 
published (Halle: Niemeyer). Though not 
the complete revision which Prof. Sievers 
has long been preparing, the new edition is 


The first recorded visit was by Capt. (then 
Lieutenant) Basil Hall, in 1810, who has 
left a graphic account of his adventures on 
that occasion. A scientific expedition sent 
out in 1896 was unsuccessful in landing, but 
made soundings and dredged on the neigh- 
boring banks. The rock of which the emi- 
nence is composed seems to be different in 
character from all other known rocks, and 
it is proposed to call it “rockallite,” which 
is defined as “having the structure of the 
‘granite porphyries,’ but belonging to the 
extreme variety of the soda-bearing acid 
rocks."’ Precise information in regard to the 
ornithology of the rock has not yet been ob- 
tained, but among the twenty species of 
birds observed on or near it in 1896 was the 
Great Shearwater (Puffinis gravis), whose 
breeding-place is still unknown. Some ex- 
cellent photographs of the rock, which is 
often taken by passing seamen for a ship 
under sail, are given. 

The official programme has been published 
for the twentieth session of the International 
Literary and Artistic Association (Association 
Littéraire et Artistique Internationale). The 
Congress will be held at Turin, from the 20th 
to the 28th of September, inclusive. Three 
Italian cities have previously entertained the 





Association, viz., Rome, Venice, and Milan; 
but only a limited number of Italians have 
thus far participated in the proceedings, 
which is the more noticeable because of the 
considerable literature upon literary prop 
erty by Italian writers. Sig. Ferrari reports 
to the present congress on copyright in Italy 
The “Programme des travaux et des fates” 
provides recreation in the usual social func- 
tions, and an all-day excursion to the valley 
of Aosta, including visita to the chateaux 
of Verrés and Isogne, and maps out a liberal 
schedule for work in seven sessions, with a 
round dozen papers to be read and discussed. 
The subjects included are: The Moral Rights 
of Authors, by MM. Eduard Mack and Jules 
Lermina; Art Industries under the French 
Law of 1793; Protection to Scientific Works; 
Deposit of Copies, by M. Lucien Layus, dele- 
gate of the Paris Circle of Publishers; Prop- 
erty Rights in Historical Documents; News- 
paper Copyright; Posthumous Works, by 
Prof. Réthlisberger of the Berne Copyright 
Bureau; and Protection for Architectural 
Works. Topics continued from former ses- 
sions are: The Possible Unification of the 
Laws Relating to Literary and Artistic Prop- 
erty; Contrat d'édition, and the much dis- 
cussed but slow-progressing project of a new 
Russian copyright law. Reports are also ex- 
pected on the state of copyright matters in 
various countries; the “‘rapporteur’’ for the 
United States being Mr. Paul Oeker of Call- 
fornia. 

The American Economic Association, now 
in the thirteenth year of its existence, of- 
fers seventy-five sets of its publications, 
eleven octavo volumes each, bound in cloth, 
at $21.75 per set, or at $27.25 bound in half 
morocco, shipping charges to be added. Or- 
ders should be sent to Prof. W. F. Willcox, 
Secretary of the Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Each volume has an index, and there is a 
series index to the whole. 

Christen Andersen Thyregod, one of the 
leading Danish ‘“‘peasant poets,’’ died July 
31. He was born near Veile, Jutland, No- 
vember 12, 1822. After working on a farm, 
he enlisted in the army, but, having been 
discharged on account of ill health, he stu- 
died and became a teacher in 1849. Al- 
though he did not begin to publish until! 
comparatively late in life, he became one 
of the most voluminous Danish authors, one 
collection of Tales and Legends extending to 
eight volumes. Thyregod’s main object in 
writing was to furnish intellectual nourish- 
ment for his fellow-peasants. 


—There is a good deal in the September 
Century about the possessions we have ac- 
quired by the war. Whitelaw Reid's article 
on “The Territory with which we are 
Threatened’”’ derives most of its importance 
from the fact that the writer, as Peace Com- 
missioner, speaks with some authority. What 
he says about Cuba and Porto Rico—that 
we must hold them and at the same time 
keep them out of the Union—might have 
been predicted, but what he says about the 
Philippines could not. His view is, that 
while “we may have to hold the Philippines,” 
we are not in honor bound to hold them 
“if we can honorably dispose of them”; but 
knowing what we know and what we have 
made plain to the world about Spain's gov- 
ernment, “we cannot honorably require them 
to go back under it again.”’ It would be “per- 
missible”’ to ‘‘trade them for something near- 
er home,” and “it is quite possible that some 
way out of our embarrassing possession may 
yet be found”; the fact being that “many of 
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our people do not much want it.” This is 
very interesting. As a publicist, Mr. Reid 
maintains that there is nothing in the con- 
tention that keeping the Philippines is in- 
consistent with the Monroe Doctrine; but it 
is not as a publicist that he commands at- 
tention. If there is something in keeping 
these islands inconsistent with his own views 
and instructions, that will be quite enough 
for those of our people who do not much want 
them. An entertaining illustrated article in 
the same number on “‘The Malay Pirates of the 
Philippines,’’ is by Prof. Dean C. Worcester, 
who has been among them. These pirates 
seem to inhabit at least one island of the 


group, and are not yet well adapted either | 


for American citizenship or to provide a 
market for our products. When a Moro 
(these pirates are Mohammedans im faith, and 
have a Sultan) suffers from ennui, he bathes 
in a spring, shaves off his eyebrows, and 
takes a solemn oath that he will die killing 
his enemies; and then, with his kris, or 
barong, runs amuck, killing in his final ‘‘good 
time’’ a large number of people before he is 
killed himself. When Mr. Worcester got 
leave from Gen. Arolas (called ‘‘Papa’”’ by his 
loving subjects) to go into the interior, a 
Moro named Toolawee was sent with him as 
a guide. This guide had a good reputation 
and behaved very well, but his views of busi- 
ness were new to Mr. Worcester. When they 
got into the woods, he said, ‘‘Papa told you 
if you met armed Moros outside the town 
to order them to lay down their arms and 
retire?’”” On Mr. Worcester’s replying in the 
affirmative, the good Toolawee suggested that 
Papa did not understand his people as well 
as he, Toolawee, did; that they were all 
really bad, and that the best plan would be 
to kill all they met, after which Mr. Wor- 
cester could take their arms and clothing in 
the interest of science, while he would cut 
off their heads, shave their eyebréws, show 
their skulls to Papa, and get a reward for 
killing juramentados. ‘Thoughts on Ame- 
rican Imperialism,’’ by Carl Schurz, is a solid 
contribution to the settlement of the question 
raised by Mr. Reid. 


~The leading illustrated article in Scrib- 
ner’s is Richard Harding Davis's account of 
the Rough Riders’ fight at Guasimas. This 
engagement, or most of it, he actually saw, 
having been on.or near the firing line from 
the time of its beginning until its end— 
a fact which gives his paper a good deal 
of historical value. According to his ac- 
count, there was no falling into an “ambus- 
cade,"’ for the troops were thrown for- 
ward with the deliberate purpose of ‘“‘de- 
veloping” the enemy; but when we come to 
the question whether this was in obedience 
to orders, Mr. Davis's statement needs to be 
read with a good deal of attention before its 
exact significance appears. The Rough 
Riders did, he says, “‘in their anxiety to be 
well forward,” make a forced march by 
night to Siboney, “in a spirit of independ- 
ence’; but this does not affect the fact that 
their next forward movement—on Guasimas 
~was made by order of Gen. Wheeler, who, 
however, in giving this order, ‘‘disarranged 
the original order in which the troops were 
to move forward, as it had been laid down 
by Gen, Shafter before the transports ar- 
rived at Baiquiri.”’ In explanation of the 
failure to throw forward skirmishers, he de- 
clares that this was practically impossible, 
the only line of advance being in single file 
along a beaten trail, through an otherwise 
impassable jungle. All the precautions pos- 


, 





sible were taken: two Cuban scouts were 
placed in the lead; then, a hundred-yards be- 
hind, came a “point” of five picked men, and 
then Capron’s troop of sixty men in single 
file. Gen. Young, with the First and Tenth 
dismounted cavalry, advanced by another 
trail, but between the two trails there was a 
valley, and his column could not be seen 
at all until, at Guasimas, the two detach- 
ments came together. Mr. Davis therefore 
gives no account of the formation in which 
Gen. Young’s advance was made. The af- 
fair is summed up in the statement that one 
thousand American troops dislodged four 
thousand Spanish troops strongly intrenched 
in rifle pits, in a mountain pass behind 
thick cover, and routed them. The loss 
on our side was very small, and this fact 
rather diminishes the effect of Mr. Davis’s 
article, some of which is pitched in a key 
that needs a Waterloo or a Gettysburg for 
its subject. His description is very good 
when it is restrained, but his foible is the 
picturesque. A competent military criticism 
of the operations he describes would be 
necessary to supplement what he tells us. 
He jabors, by the way, under the “yellow” 
delusion that “howling” and profanity are 
indications of bravery. This idea comes di- 
rect from the editorial sanctum, not from 
the field of war. It is interesting just now 
to know that our men called the transports 
“prison hulks,” and an inimitable Spanish 
story is that of the prisoner who explained 
the defeat at Guasimas by the charge that 
the Rough Riders disregarded all the rules 
of war in advancing instead of falling back 
when fired on. “That is not the way to 
fight, to come closer at every volley.” The 
rule is, when fired on, to retreat. 


—in Harper's, Mr. Bryce’s article, called 
“Some Thoughts on the Policy of the Unit- 
ed States,” has already attracted so much 
attention that it would be going over ground 
no longer new to criticise it here. It is im- 
portant, not merely for its arguments, but 
as a reminder that our next friend in 
Engiand is no Imperialist. The illustrated 
article that is most entertaining is ‘The 
Romance of a Mad King,” by the Rev. 
Alexander Mackay-Smith. This gives an 
account of the palaces of King Louis II. of 
Bavaria, which were the means, first of 
ruining and then of reéstablishing the 
finaricial position of the ‘“‘Bavarian Nation.” 
There is no doubt that the King was a 
madman, yet, curiously enough, his lunacy 
did not do a tithe the harm to Bavaria that 
many another king’s sanity has done to his 
country; the fees charged for admission to 
Linderhof, and Neuschwanstein, and Her- 
renchiemsee, bringing in a plentiful supply 
of money to replenish the exchequer which 
his folly had emptied. His devotion to art 
was less costly than his devotion to war 
would have been, though it must be con- 
fessed that the final financial scheme popu- 
larly attributed to him—that of selling or 
hypothecating Bavaria for so much cash 
down to a well-known firm of French bank- 
ers—-cannot be justified by any theory of 
statecraft that we know of. It is said 
that the exhibition of a royal letter inquir- 
ing bow much he could obtain for the pro- 
perty was what led immediately to his de- 
position. Tourists have every cause to be 
grateful to him, for he provided them with 
sights of a sort not to be found outside 
Bavaria—sights, too, of which a perfectly 
sound mind would never have dreamt. Prof. 
Albert Bushnell Hart contributes a paper on 





“The Experience of the United States in For- 
eign Military Expeditions,” which is full of 
valuable information. It recalls the fact, 
too often forgotten, that the old Democratic 
party, just before the civil war, became fill- 
ed with imperialistic longings, evidently the 
result of a desire to divert public atten- 
tion from domestic politics and the slavery 
question. In 1852 we undertook to protect 
American vessels loading guano in the 
Lobos Islands against Peruvian interference; 
in 1854 we bombarded Greytown; in 1857. we 
sent naval vessels to both sides of the 
Isthmus to teach the haughty Columbians 
a lesson; in the same year we censured 
Commodore Paulding for sending the fili- 
buster Walker home for trial; in 1859 we 
sent a naval and military expedition to 
Paraguay, and about this time the venerable 
Buchanan, so weak at home, set on foot a 
scheme which would have made him “the 
dictator of Latin America.” In the period 
from 1836 to 1860 there were some twenty- 
five cases of armed intervention abroad. 
Then came the civil war, and when the ef- 
fects of that conflict had begun to die out, 
a new period of Jingoism set in. The only 
difference is in the name of the party which, 
when at its wits’ end to direct attention 
from its own misdeeds, suddenly goes wild 
over our interests and _ responsibilities 
abroad. 


—In the Atlantic, Prince Kropotkin is the 
subject of an article by Robert Erskine Ely, 
while the Prince himself contributes the 
first instalment of ‘“‘The Autobiography of a 
Revolutionist.’’ Very pleasant reading it is 
about “Old’’ Russia, the Russia of the fa- 
thers but not the sons—the Russia divided 
from the past by enfranchisement, by ni- 
hilism, by socialism, by dynamite and de- 
mocratic aspirations, and by the ruin of the 
old aristocracy. Between the lines we seem 
to get for the first time sufficient means to 
make out the real place of the Prince in the 
world in which we live, which is rather 
that of a literary and scientific than a 
naturally political man. In the case of a 
man of such versatility it is easy to make 
mistakes, but it is hard for us to imagine 
a man who is an accomplished mathematician 
and a leading Anarchist being au fond 
really political. His life of self-sacrifice and 
honorable toil, his amiable temper and lofty 
aims, his generosity and romanticism, all 
stand out in bold relief against the some- 
what dingy background of the present indus- 
trial world. Passing over the “Unpublished 
Letters of Carlyle,’’ which do not add much 
to our knowledge of that writer, a paper 
with the curious title “A Lawyer with a 
Style,”’ by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, gives an 
account of Sir Henry Maine and his writings. 
Its implication, that most lawyers have no 
“style,” or that a style is a thing that can 
be “put on,” as “style” is in the Bowery, 
will probably puzzle some members of the 
bar; the only lawyers of reputation who 
have no style whatever are the authors of 
the New York Code of Procedure, in which 
case the usual explanation is that they have 
endeavored to express ideas which they do 
not themselves comprehend. Of course, a 
literary style is not a legal style. William 
Roscoe Thayer writes about Bismarck, and 
Elisée Reclus has an interesting article on 
“The Vivisection of China.” 








THE ICELANDIC HAMLET. 
Hamlet in Iceland; Being the Icelandic Am- 
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bales Saga, edited and translated, with three earliest manuscripts. In any case a number of particular traits which resemble 


extracts from five Ambales Rimur and 
other illustrative texts, for the most part 
now first printed, and an introductory 
essay, by Israel Gollancz. (Northern 
Library, Vol. III.) London: D. Nutt. 
The Icelandic ‘Saga of Hamlet’ (Ambaica 
Saga) is, from a literary point of view, poor 


stuff. It was written, in a _ detestable | 


style, by some tasteless scribbler of the 
seventeenth (or, perhaps, the late sixteenth) 
century. The anonymous author seems to 
have had, in the first place, a confused and 
fragmentary knowledge of the old story, and 
he has taken a childish delight in stuffing 
out his narrative with foreign proper names, 
with tales of trolls, giants, robbers, and 
Saracens, with long-winded battle-pieces, 
and, in short, with all the paraphernalia 
of the lygiségur of his debased period. Yet 
that there was once a genuine Hamlet legend 
in Iceland is incontestable. The earliest men- 
tion of his name occurs in a skaldic strophe 
usually ascribed to the tenth-century Ice- 
lander Snebjérn Galti (‘‘the Boar’). The 
stanza is an almost hopeless riddle. It 
must, however, allude to an anecdote (pre- 
served by Saxo Grammaticus) of Hamlet's 
pretended madness, and it serves, there- 
fore, as a kind of voucher for an essential 
feature of the versions that have since be- 
come so famous. These are all derived, 
mediately or immediately, from Saxo’s ‘Dan- 
ish History,’ written some two hundred 
years after the time of Snzbjérn. The late 
“‘Ambales Saga,’”’ of which Mr. Gollancz has 
now made the editio princeps, is also, in all 
probability, from the same source, much as 
one would like to discover therein some 
trace of an independent Icelandic tradition. 

Mr. Gollancz, who is now Lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the University of Cambridge, is well 
known to our readers as the editor of the 
deservedly popular “Temple Shakspere.”’ 
His services to letters include also editions 
of Cynewulf’s ‘Christ,’ of the Middle English 
‘Pearl,’ and of the ‘Codex Exoniensis.’ He is 
a@ ready writer and a scholar of varied at- 
tainments, but, if we are not mistaken, the 
handsome book before us marks, with the 
exception of a brief essay, his first excur- 
sion into Scandinavian territory. We regret 
that we cannot altogether congratulate him 
on the results. 

Let us first consider the text and the 
translation, which are conveniently arranged 
on opposite pages. In the first place Mr. 
Gollancz has taken the shortest possible cut: 
he has made a diplomatic re t of a nine- 
teenth-century manuscript. is procedure 
is enough to take away one’s breath. There 
are three manuscripts of the seventeenth 
century in the Arna-Magne@an Library, and 
from these a satisfactory text could easily 
have been constructed. If Mr. Gollancz did 
not think the saga worth so much trouble, 
he might at least have chosen one of the 
Arna-Magnwan codices to print from. If he 
still did not think the saga worth so much 
trouble, why did he print it at all? The 
‘Ambales Saga’ is an unvenerable piece of 
recent antiquity. One good edition would 
have sufficed for a hundred years. If Mr. 
Gollancz was not ready to supply such an 
edition, he should, in all conscience, have 
withheld his hand. There was no haste. The 
immediate needs of scholars were met, two 
years ago, by Dr. Otto Jiriczek’s ‘Die Am- 
lethsage auf Island,’ which gives the fullest 
kind of analysis, with careful indication of 
the variations of incident shown by the 


diplomatic print of this modern copy, pre- 
| serving not merely its bad spelling and 


and punctuation, would be a strange spec- 
tacle. Under the circumstances, we cannot 
see that the editor has any defence. 

The translation is of a piece with the 
text. A good English version of an Ice- 
landic saga is, to be sure, a rare thing. For 
some reason, the translators commonly feel 
under an obligation to archaize in style and 
language; hence, too often, an affected jar- 
gon, repugnant alike to English and to Ice- 
landic. Mr. Gollancz has not avoided the 
snare. “There lived a king hight Donrek,” 
he begins; “he was passing rich and 
mighty, what with his folk and a many 
brave retainers.’’ This is tiresome and af- 
fected; but, if it were skilfully carried out, 
it might become pardonable in the long run. 
It is not skilfully carried out. Genuine ar- 
chaisms, sham antiques, and frank modern- 


was erst,”’ “‘whenas,”’ “‘mostwhiles,”’ ‘blithe 
of cheer,” accord ill with “later on,” “his 
neck was very stiffened,’ ‘‘gave himself a 
nasty fall.”” Bad style, however, is not the 
worst fault of the translation. It is careless 
and inaccurate. Not to speak of small omis- 
sions or of the familiar device of vagueness 
in hard places, it abounds in actual errors, 
some of which are of the most elemeatary 
character. 


difficulty is in making a selection. The saga 
says that certain lands held the Christian 
faith; the translation, turning a nominative 
into an accusative, makes a present of the 
lands to a certain young prince (p. 5). Er, 
‘which,’ is rendered ‘‘whenever” (p. 17). 
“Adam-stone’”’ should be ‘“‘adamant”’ or “‘dia- 


thee to life?’’ should be, ‘‘On what terms wilt 
thou make peace?” (p. 41). ‘‘Look into her 


him [Vilhjalmur] and asked him after King 
Balant; he said the king was now a prisoner, 
and told him how he had brought King Mal- 
priant from off his horse.’’ This is complete- 
ly muddled. It should run: “Anon Didrik 
came to him; Vilhjalmur asked him after 
King Balant, and he [Didrik] said he [the 
king) was now a prisoner. Vilhjd4lmur told 
him then how he [Vil.] had brought 
King Malpriant from off his horse” (p. 63). 


should be ‘‘Vallanus.”’ “Stayed there’’ should 
be “ceased not’”’ (p. 73). “Each was on the 
point of falling’ (p. 93) should be “Now one 


a string” should be “tied it to a stone” (p. 
131). One or two of these disfigurements 
| may be misprints. Most of them, however, 
are simply blunders, which show that Mr. 
Gollancz overestimated his knowledge of the 
language when he undertook a translation 
even of this easy text. 

Mr. Gollancz has succeeded better in his 
introduction, which, though rambling and in 
places recklessly padded, is both interesting 
and learned. That portion which is novel is 
devoted to an exceedingly clever attempt to 
| rehabilitate Hamlet asan historical character. 





eyes” should be “look upon her with his | 
eyes” (p. 45). “But anon Dixin came up to | 


i 


bad grammar, but its absurd capitalization | 


Saxo's account of Hamiet. The equation has 
been fully, yet cautiously, discussed by Mr. 
H. L. D. Ward. Havelok himself is nowa- 
days unhesitatingly identified, on better evi- 
dence than usual, with the famous Anlaf 


| (Olave) Curan, Scandinavian King of Dublin 


and of Northumbria, defeated by Athelstan at 


| Brunanburh in 937. Unfortunately for these 


isms are shuffled together, in deflance of | 
consistency and good taste. ‘Fell adown,” | 
“pulled him aback,” “otherwise than she | 


The severity of this judgment requires us | 
to cite examples. Nothing is easier; the only | 


combinations, nothing is known of the his- 
torical Anlaf's youth, nor are there any but 
the most general and elusive comparisons to 
be made between him and Saxo’s Hamlet. 
To operate with his romantic representative 
Havelok in equating Anlaf and Hamlet is, 
therefore, as dangerous as it is tempting. 
What is needed is some bit of independent 
evidence to connect the historical viking 
hero directly with the melancholy Dane 
either in name or in deeds. Such a link Mr 
Gollancz thinks he has found. Anlaf's father, 
Sitric (Sigtryggr) Gale (or Gaile), is record- 
ed as having slain in battle the Irish king 
Niall Glundubh. Now, there is extant a 
piece of Irish poetry, ascribed to Niall’s 
widow, in which Niall is said to have been 
killed by the foreigner Amhlaide. Amblaide 
corresponds to Amléthi, the Old Norse form 
of Hamiit. Hence, Mr. Gollancz infers, Sitric 
was known to the Irish as Hamlet, or as ‘‘the 
foolish,” that being the meaning of Amldéthi 
so far as we can ascertain. He derives 5j- 
tric’s surname, “‘Gale,"’ hitherto unexplained, 
from O. N. galithr, ‘mad’; assumes a blend- 
ing, in popular story, of the father, Sitric, 
with the son, Anlaf, etc., etc 


At this point Mr. Gollancz wavers a good 
deal and contrives to be pretty vague. We 
gather that he would like, if he quite dared, 
to give the following genealogy to the Ham. 
let story: First, a Germanic myth of Orwen- 
dil and his son is carried from Scandinavia 
to Ireland, where it ia developed into a 
primitive form of our Hamlet story; the he- 


| ro’s real or assuined stupidity becomes an im- 


mond” (p. 31). ‘“‘What terms will reconcile | 


portant trait, and he receives the name (proba- 


| bly Celtic) Amlaidhe, “the fool.” It was this 


Farther down on the same page “Vilhjamur” | 


and now the other was,” etc. “Tied it to | 


form of the story that was known to Sne- 
bjérn, the Icelander. The same surname is 
given to Sitric by the Irish and is later 
transferred, by confusion, to his son Anlaf 
Curan. Some time in the eleventh century 
the Hamlet story as we know it in Saxo ise 
finally developed, by the combination of the 
mythical elements already mentioned with 
historical facts about Sitric and Anlaf. 

There are the gravest difficulties, both lin- 
guistic and historical, in the way of these 
theories. Almost every step is beset with 
pitfalls. We have no space for an elaborate 
discussion. Suffice it to say that the inter- 
pretation of Gaile as “mad’’ is very daring; 
that, if no Germanic etymology for Amléthé 
is discoverable, nobody has yet found a na- 
tive Celtic etymology for Amlaidhe; that 
there is no good evidence that Sitric was 
ever called Amlaidhe or Amléthi, still less 
that Anlaf ever received that surname. 
Finally, the mysterious Sna@bjérn stanza, 
which presupposes a developed Icelandic tale 
of Hamlet (Aml6thi) well known in Iceland 
in the tenth century, not more than thirty 
years later than the Irish lament in which 
“Ambhilaide’’ is mentioned, stands, as it appears 


| to us, squarely across the path of the Anlaf 
| argument. Hewever, Mr. Gollancz is entitied 
' to our admiration for his courage. Much dis- 


The Anglo-Danish romance of ‘Havelok the | 


Dane,’ preserved in Old French and Middle 
English, has some general features and a 


. 


cussion will be roused by bis essay, and, in 
the end, good service will be done. There 
are other matters of interest in the introduc- 


' tion, but we must pass on. 
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A long and valuable appendix furnishes 
students of the later Icelandic literature 
with some fifty pages of inedited rimur. 
These attest the popularity of the story in 
Iceland in the 17th and 18th centuries, but 
throw little or no light on the saga itself. 
There are also a list of manuscripts, a few 
short prose texts, and some other pertinent 
apparatus. We notice one bad misprint at 
p. 280, by which the British Museum MS. of 
the ‘Ambales Saga’ is dated “‘thirteenth cen- 
tury,” some three hundred years before the 
composition of the saga itself. 

A word in closing. We have felt compelled 
to call attention freely to the shortcomings 
of Mr. Gollanez’s text and translation, but 
we are anxious not to be misunderstood. The 
book is, in some respects, discreditable to a 
scholar of his position and repute, but it 
cannot be neglected by students of Hamlet. 
The text, though bad, is generally intelligi- 
ble, and the errors in the translation, though 
numerous, do not affect its general avail- 
ability. The mechanical execution of the 
volume is admirable. 





Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 1898. 


Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. 
The Macmillan Co. 1898. 


These two books are remarkable chiefly 
for the fact that the authors deal with ex- 
traordinary fairness with the question which 
lies on the threshold of their study: Is there 
any such thing as a science of sociology? 
Comte and Spencer are generally recognized 
as the fathers of this branch of learning, 
and they labor with great ingenuity to prove 
the claim of sociology to a place in the 
hierarchy of the sciences. Most of their 
followers adopt in whole or in part the 
views advanced by them. Dr. Ward and 
Mr. Stuckenberg, on the contrary, not only 
throw grave doubts on the Comtean and 
Spencerian speculations, but expressly dis- 
claim for sociology the position of an es- 
tablished science. ‘All sociologists,” says 
Mr. Stuckenberg, “are agreed that no s0- 
clological system thus far developed can 
claim to be thoroughly ‘scientific’ ’’ (p. 273), 
and Dr. Ward, after pointing out (p. 143) 
that “until a group of facts and phenonema 
reaches a stage at which these can be ge- 
neralized into laws, which, in turn, are 
merely the expressions of the uniform work- 
ing of its underlying forces, it cannot be 
appropriately denominated a _ science,’ 
adds, “Psychology and Sociology have 
scarcely reached it.” In other words, so- 
clology is not exactly a science, like astro- 
nomy or chemistry, but it is a branch of 
knowledge which is possibly on the way to 
become such, 

Nothing could be franker than this; but 
the effect produced by the elaboration of 
such a position by a teacher will not be 
to procure followers. Both authors write 
too often as if their aim were not to in- 
form us what sociological science is, but to 
explain what a capital thing it would be 
if it only were such. They destroy the 
false gods of Spencer and of Comte, and 
give us nothing in their place to worship. 
This, at least, is true of Mr. kenberg. 
Dr. Ward has an elaborate phil y of 
his own, which, as far as we can ie out, 
is a propaganda, invqjving the improvement 
of man’s lot on earth; but this is less a 
scientific system than a practical aim, in 


, 





which he is entirely at one with every one 
who is interested in social problems. His 
book can hardly be taken as more than a 
series of essays on human society—many of 
them no doubt interesting, but not in any 
true sense systematic; while Mr. Stucken- 
berg’s book is a mass of criticism and analy- 
sis, some of it very good, but all, to our 
mind, absolutely inconclusive. We have 
known Spencerians and Comteans; we can- 
not even conceive of a Stuckenbergian. To 
any one who is familiar with the thousand 
and one speculations about society which 
the ingenuity of man has evolved, both vol- 
umes will be interesting, but as embody- 
ing a branch of learning to be pursued by 
the young and untrained, we must confess 
to finding them worse than useless, for they 
leave the student, where they found him, in 
the dark. 


We have been particularly disappointed 
in finding that Mr. Stuckenberg withdraws 
his assent even from Comte’s law of the 
“three stages.” After showing that Turgot 
anticipated Comte in suggesting it (p. 30), he 
declares that it is “not a law of history,” 
and makes the extraordinary remark that 
“perhaps the positive method is as faulty 
as the others in claiming absoluteness and 
universality.”” Comte’s law is the state- 
ment of the observed fact that there are three 
stages in the explanation of phenomena— 
the religious, the metaphysical, and the po- 
sitive or scientific. It may be that many 
phenomena have, from the dawn of history, 
been studied in the positive way; but it is a 
strange idea that the positive method, once 
reached, can be improved by an infusion of 
metaphysics and theology. At any rate, Mr. 
Stuckenberg’s proposal would leave us abso- 
lutely nothing of Comte’s discovery. 

Of Herbert Spencer’s great discovery that 
society is an “organism” both authors make 
minced-meat. This is not difficult, for it is 
pretty well understood now by every one 
who has given any attention to the subject, 
that the statement is a mere figure of 
speech. Dr. Ward’s chapter on the ‘‘Rela- 
tion of Sociology to Biology” will be found 
to deal a death-blow to this overdrawn ana- 
logy, and we do not well see how the innu- 
merable errors which have sprung from it 
can have a much longer life. 

The fundamental difficulty which we find 
with both books, as with nine-tenths of 
most current sociological speculation, is that 
their authors have never yet carefully de- 
fined for themselves exactly what they mean 
by the term “society.” This is fatal to any 
sociological system, because society covers 


so vast a field. Political econon is con- 
cerned with part of it, but is pole ean 
my 4 division of social science, or is | 


a social science which explains political eco- 
nomy? Dr. Ward seems to think that there 
are two kinds of political economy, an ‘“‘old”’ 
and a “new,” and that sociology rules ower 
both. Malthus’s ‘“‘Law of Population” would 
be considered by most people as highly so- 
clological, but our author would apparently 
relegate it to the “old’’ economy. Society 
evidently signifies associated human beings. 
When we speak of the welfare of society, or 
the development of society, we mean the 
welfare shared by numbers, or the common 
development of their laws, customs, and 
institutions. Sociology would therefore 
mean, and in the mouths of Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer it did mean, the discovery of the 
laws which regulate this development. 
Comte’s law, the supposed law of the super- 





session of status by contract, the theory of 
the development of individual out of common 
ownership of land, Buckle’s historical tho- 
ory—all present sociological questions; but 
it is a striking fact that the discussion of 
them or knowledge of the learning relating 
to them does not appear to be regarded by 
sociologists as falling within their province. 
What, then, are they about? Apparently 
writing essays about society, the materials 
for which they draw from the researches of 
others in the fields of economics, law, his- 
tory, or anthropology, and bring forward in 
the light of some more or less ethical theory 
about improvement or evolution. Mr. Stuck- 
enberg and Dr. Ward both say that, thus 
far, no science has resulted; but we may 
venture to go further and to predict that 
from such a method no science will ever re- 
sult. That there are laws which govern the 
development of society we firmly believe, 
but they cannot be found out by any one 
who believes in a judicious mixture of the- 
ology, metaphysics, and positivism, nor by 
any one who is concerning himself with 
the question, What ought society to do? 





The Diplomatic History of America: Its First 
Chapter. 1452-1493-1494. By Henry Har- 
risse. London: B: F. Stevens. 


Mr. Harrisse’s writings have from time to 
time roused a good deal of opposition, but 
no one can quarrel with him for allotting 
the ‘‘first chapter” of American diplomatic 
history to Spain and Portugal. In ten pages 
he dismisses the papal grants which were 
made to the latter country from 1452 to 1484, 
and then reaches the real subject of his mo- 
nograph, to wit, the negotiations between 
Spain, Portugal, and the Holy See which 
followed Columbus’s landing at Palos. The 
study centres about 1493-4, and has three 
branches: firstly, the bulls issued by Alex- 
ander VI. in 1493; secondly, the treaty of 
Tordesillas; and thirdly, the practical de- 
limitation which was made in pursuance of 
papal behest and international agreement. 
In connection with this last subject Mr. Har- 
risse considers the views of several cosmo- 
graphers, among them Ferrer, Enciso, the 
Badajoz Junta, Ribeiro, and the maker of 
the Cantino map. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, when they heard 
that land had been found, at once applied 
through Carvajal and Medina, their envoys 
at Rome, for a grant of the same. The 
papal chancery was prevailed upon to act 
with unus ,» and about a month 
after 8 left Barcelona the bull 
Inter Cortera was issued, May 8, 1493. Ac- 
companying this went a shorter bull, Zi- 
mie Devotionis, which was nothing more 
than an abstract of the first, and next day 
a third instrument containing territorial 
definitions made its appearance, By this 

e Atlantic dominion of Spain, which, ac- 


cording to the two bulls of May 3, might 


have commenced, strictly speaking, with the 
very seaboards of Europe, and extended un- 
interruptedly westwards (excluding, how- 
ever, the possessions of Christian princes), 
was made to begin to the west of a meridian 
one hundred leagues west and south of the 
Azores and of Cape Verde. To be sure, the 
Azores and Cape Verde are neither in the 
same latitude nor longitude, but the prompt- 
ness with which Spain applied for and got a 
charter is beyond question. 

It has often been stated on the word of 
Barros, Zurita, and Herrera, that a contro- 
versy arose at Rome over the inordinate 
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concessions to Spain which were made in 


the bulls of May 3. Mr. Harrisse criticises | 


all three of these authorities, and is con- 
vinced that no pressure, Portuguese or 
otherwise, influenced Alexander VI. in fram- 
ing the grant of May 4. To say nothing of 
the fact that a delay of more than twenty- 
four hours would have been required after 
the Pope once changed his mind, the refer- 


ences to India in the third bull show that it | 


was drawn without Portuguese aid. The 


reason why the Pope specified a hundred | 


leagues west of the Azores and Cape Verde 
seems to have been that he was unwilling 
to invalidate the grants of his predecessors, 
Nicholas V. and Sixtus IV. 

Whether or no Portugal was so alert as 
to remonstrate with Alexander on the 3d 
of May, she was very much irritated, and 
was already preparing to maintain her rights 
over the lands whose discovery Columbus 
himself had related to Joao II. on the eve- 
ning of March 9, 1493. Her protests bore 
better fruit at Barcelona than at Rome. By 
his fourth bull of 1493, dated September 25, 
Alexander VI. still further extended Spain’s 


rights over the new territories, and left Por- | 


tugal a bare route to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. Little detail has come down 
regarding the parley which ended in the 
famous treaty of Tordesillas, but on June 7, 


1494, Spain consented to recognize a line | 


' 


Venezuela over a part of British Guiana. 
| And so it is, historically.” Here follows a 
long analogy based upon Henry II.’s rela- 
tions with Ireland, Pope Hadrian IV., the 
bull Laudabiliter, and John of Salisbury. We 
imagine that popular misapprehension on 
this point is less grave than Mr. Harrisse 
thinks. Few people are unaware that, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, a papal sanction was 
of great international importance. The point 
is that the basis of political authority has 
radically changed, not only since 1155, but 
since 1493. That the Times on February 6, 
1896, should call Alexander’ VI.’s apostolic 
letters “comical” and “ridiculous” is not 


t 
| the same origin as the rights claimed by 


marked exception. The greater part of the 


| drift of the Fram was of the same nature. 


Now, as the motion of a sailing ship before 
a fair wind is no proof that she also has a 


| favorable current, neither does the drift of 


the ice in these cases prove anything of 
the kind. So far as the currents of the 
Polar Sea are proved to exist and account- 


| ed for, they are chiefly convection currents 


strange if one considers that to-day no Ro- | 


man Catholic country would recognize a pa- 


pal document of the fifteenth century which © 


| attacked its current interests. We also doubt 
whether it could be proved to satisfaction 
that decrees of the notorious Borgia ever 
claimed the same reverence in England 
which had been given to those of Nicholas 
Breakspeare. 

One seldom has the opportunity of setting 
Mr. Harrisse right on a matter connected 
with his favorite period. We must object, 
however, to his statement on p. 47 that 
Henry VII. married “the daughter of Ed- 
| ward III.” 


drawn 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde | 


Islands as a normal boundary between the 
two spheres of colonial possession. Both 
parties agreed that the limit should be scien- 
tifically fixed by a joint commission within 
ten months, and that the Pope should be 
asked to recast his bulls in the sense of this 
private contract. “A noticeable clause is 


that not only the contracting parties swear | 


on the Holy Cross to obey the articles of 
agreement, but, in case of their violating it, 
they bind themselves never to ask the Pope 
or any prelate for absolution of such act.” 


Mr. Harrisse’s unequalled knowledge of | 


American cartography is seen to full ad- 
vantage in his discussion of the actual de- 
marcation line. In only one of the early 
reckonings did this fall to the west of 46 
degrees 36 minutes from Greenwich. Ribeiro 


locates it between the east and west mouths | 


of the Amazon. The most easterly point is 
the 42 degrees 30 minutes of the Cantino 
map. 


‘We leave aside Mr. Harrisse’s contention 
that Alexander VI. merely meant to give 


Spain and Portugal the lands discovered by 
each (within the boundaries indicated), to 


say a word upon his defence of the bull | 


from ridicule. During the Venezuelan trou- 
ble, he reminds us, England called this in- 


strument ‘‘comical,” and yet she once ac- | 
knowledged it freely. ‘Nay, during several | 


centuries her historians believed, and a 
number still believe, that the rights of 
Great Britain over Ireland had precisely 
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The Great Polar Ourrent: Polar Papers. De 
Long, Nansen, Peary. By Henry Mellen 
Prentiss. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. 
1898. 12mo, pp. 163. 

Mr. Henry Mellen Prentiss is a gentle- 
man who is (as he informs us) thorough- 
ly read in Arctic literature, and at va- 
rious times has written to prominent Arc- 
tic experts, to the newspapers, and to pe- 

riodicals letters or essays containing the 


modified by tide and river flow. The drift 
of the polar ice under the influence of the 
winds produces results which agree with 
those which might be brought about by the 
hypothetical current; but since we have 
proof of the action of the wind, and know 
that it is sufficient for the purpose, it is 
entirely unnecessary to invoke the assist- 
ance of currents of whose existence and di- 
rection we know nothing whatever. 

The subject of Arctic currents is beset 
with difficulty. They can hardly be observed 
except in ice-free regions, and there only 
for brief intervals. We know that those 
which have been observed are more or less 
dependent on the tides, with the exception of 
the East Greenland current. We know that 
the Polar Sea forms a basin closed (prac- 


| tieally) except to the North Atlantic. We 


know that it receives a considerable influx 
of river water, besides its own precipitation, 


‘ and a certain amount of sea-water from the 
| northeasterly drift between Spitzbergen and 


Norway. There is only one way out for the 
accumulated water, and that is between 
Spitzbergen and Greenland. Aided by con- 
vection, a strong and permanent cu/rent is 


established here. "How far north its influ- 


ence extends is unknown. This is the lip 
of the pitcher, toward which the steady 


| pressure of the circumpolar winds (proved 


theoretically by Ferrell and practically by 


| the Jeannette and the Fram) carries the floes 
| of the Polar Sea. What else there may be 


| fruit of his cogitations thereon, or specula- | 


| tions as to the whereabouts of the Jeannette, 
or Nansen and other explorers. Mr. Mellen 
has been so struck by the accuracy of his 
| own forecasts, printed and unprinted, that 
| he has gathered them into this very pretty 
little volume for preservation in more per- 
manent form. His friends will value this 
evidence of his foresight, and Arctic biblio- 
| graphy will have another entry. 

The articles so collected evince a wide 
and intelligent reading and an alert mind, 
but not a grasp of underlying scientific 
principles. The superficiality of the au- 
| thor’s study is shown by his supposition that 
the Fram and the Jeannette, by their drift, 
established the existence of a great Polar 
current in the sea north of Siberia. This 
was no doubt Nansen’s original hypothesis, 
and is a prevalent popular opinion, but an 
error nevertheless.. A careful platting of 
| the drift of the Jeannette shows that the 

floe in which she was fixed followed the 
: direction“*ef the prevalent winds with no 
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in the way of currents is still conjectural. 


| It is true, however, that our author errs in 


company with many learned newspapers, 
and our criticism is rather of a widespread 
misapprehension than of his amiable little 
book. 
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Early Fall Announcements 





Historic Towns of New England. 


Edited by LYMAN P. PowELL. With over 150 illustrations. 8vo. 

Contents: Portland, Rutland, Salem, Boston, Cambridge, Concord, 

a, Cape Cod Towns, Deerfield, Newport, Providence, Hartford, 
ew Haven. 

These papers, while written in popular style, are in each case the work 
of a writer having authoritative knowledge of the historic details and in- 
cidents considered, and the book witl form a contribution of distinct and 
permanent value to the history of New England and of the country. 


The Romance of the House of Savoy. 
1005-1519 


By ALETHEA WEIL, author of “The Story of Venice,” ‘‘ Vittoria 
Colonna,” “Two Doges of Venice,” etc. With illustrations 
reproduced chiefly from contemporary sources. Two volumes, 
12mo. 

The history of the present royal house of Italy is full of romantic in- 
cidents, but, as far at least as English-speaking readers are concerned, it 
is thus far but little known. Mme. Weil has had at her command in the 
ag peo of these volumes a large mass of original information, partly 

n the shape of manuscripts and archives that have not heretofore been 

brought into print. The sketches that have been based upon her re- 

searches, while gracefully written aad popular in style, are, therefore, the 
result of careful historic investigation. 


Where Ghosts Walk 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and Literature. 
By Marion HARLAND, author of ‘‘ Old Colonial Homesteads,” 
etc. With 33 full-page Illustrations. 8vo. 

The clever author of ‘‘ Colonial Homesteads’’ has utilized her expe- 
riences in Europe and her literary training for the preparation of a teries 
of papers devoted to certain historic places with which are to be connect- 
ed the names of characters familiar in history and in literature. Mrs. 
Terhune’s descriptions are in each case the result of personal observa- 


tion. 
Alfred Tennyson 


His Homes, his Friends, and his Work. By Exisaseta LUTHER 
Cary. With illustrations in photogravure. Large 8vo, gilt top. 
The work of Miss Cary has been avowedly based upon the large mass 
of literature which has come into existence in regard to the life. the work, 
and the environment of the poet laureate. This material has been utilized 
with good critical judgment, and with an effective literary style. 


The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, 
U. S.A. 


In the Rocky Mountains and the Far West, digested from his 
Journal and illustrated from various other sources. By WasH- 
INGTON InvING. Pawnee Edition. With 28 photogravure 
illustrations. Embellished with colored borders, Two vol- 
umes, large 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt tops, $6.00. 


A History of the People of the Nether- 
lands 


By Petrus JOHANNES BLOK, Ph.D., Professor of Dutch History in 
the University of Leyden. Translated by Oscar A. BrersTADT 
and KutH Putnam. To be completed in three parts. Part I: 
From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Fifteenth 
Century. 8vo. 


Saladin, and the Fall of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem 


By STantey LANg-POOLE, author of **The Moors in Spain,” etc. 
No 24 in The Heroes of the Nations Series. Fully illustrated. 
Large 12mo, $1 50. Half leather, $1.75. 


Modern Spain 


By Martin A.S. Hume. No, 53 ia The Story of the Nations Se- 
ries, Fully illustrated. Large J2mo, $1.50. Half leather, $1.75. 


Philip Melanchthon, 1497-1560 


The Protestant Preceptor of Germany. By Jamms WILLIAM 
RrowarD, DD , Professor of Homiletics. Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. No. 2 in The Heroes of the Re. 
formation Series. Illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50. 





Little Journeys to the Homes of Ameri- 


can Statesmen 


Being the Series for 1898, By ELBERT HusBaRD. With portraits. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 


Contents: George Washington, Benj. Franklin, Alex. Hamilton, 
Sam’! Adams, John Hancock, John Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
— Webster, Henry Clay, John Jay, Wm. H. Seward, Abraham Lin- 
coln. 
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Famous Women i“ 
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Historic New York 


Being the Second Series of the Half-Moon Papers. Edited by 
MavupD WILDER GoopwIN, ALICE CARRINGTON Royce, RuTH 
PuTNAM, and EvA PALMER BROWNELL. With 82 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, $2 50. 


Contents: Slavery in Old New York, Tammany Hall, Prisons and 
Punishments, the New York Press in the 18th Century, Bowling Green, 
Old Family Names, Old Taverns and Posting Inns, Neutral Ground, Old 
Schools and Schoolmasters, The Doctor in Old New York, Breuklen, The 
Battle of Harlem Heights. 


Petrarch 


The First Modern Scholar and Man of Letters. A Selection from 
his Correspondence with Boccaccio and Other Friends. De- 
signed to illustrate the Beginnings of the Renaissance. Trans- 
lated from the original Latin together with Hstorical Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by JamMES HARVEY ROBINSON, Professor 
of History in Columbia University, with the Collaboration of 
Henry WINCHESTER ROLFE, some time Professor of Latin in 
Swarthmore College. Illustrated, 8vo. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany 


Being Impressions avd Translations of Maurice Hewlett. New 
edition, with illustrations. 16mo. 


The Book of the Master 


Or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of the Virgin 
Mother. By W. MarsHam Apams, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, author of ‘The House of the Hidden Places : 
A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources.” 
Illustrated, 8vo. 


The Classics for the Million 


Being an Epitome in Eoglish of the Works of the Principal Greek 
and Latin Authors. By Henry Grey. A new and revised 
edition (completing the sixteenth thousand), 8vo. 


Tales of the Heroic Ages 
By ZenaipEe A. RaGcozin, author of ‘Chaldea,” ‘Vedic India,” 
etc, No. I.—Comprising ‘Siegfried, the Hero of the North,” 
and ‘Beowulf, the Hero of the Auglo-Saxons.”’ Illustrated by 
Geo. T. Tobin. 12mo. 


The Lost Provinces 


How Vansittart Came Back to France. A Sequel to “An Ameri- 
can Emperor.” By Louis Tracy, author of ‘The Final 
War,” ‘“‘ An American Emperor,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 


One of the Pilgrims 
A Bank Story. By Anna Fouuge, author of ‘Pratt Portraite,” 
ait Literary Courtship,” “A Venetian June,” etc. 12mo, 
top. 
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